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METIC taught in elementary schools should be that 

which is useful in everyday life? And that the pupil’s 
training should be confined to developing skill in applying and 
those principles ? 


This is the position taken by the new w HAMILTON STANDARD 
ARITHMETICS. These books are in harmony with the best 
methods of present-day teaching. They omit some of the tradi- 
tional topics because they are not used l_inm~ordinary business. 
Their abundant and varied problems Are closely related -to_r 
conditions. These problems have been drawn from the pupil S life. 
at home, at school, and at play, and from hi§ community life and_ 
the most important national industries. 


] vc YOU BELIEVE THAT THE ONLY ARITH- 
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WE NEED THEM—YOU MAY HAVE THEM 


Despite the fact that we often print hundreds of copies more than our 
subscription list calls for, there is always a demand for certain issues 
each year that exceeds our supply. 


Just at present we have calls for the issues of the 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
July 15, 1915 FOR September 14, 1916. 


If you have them on file and can spare them, mail to us and we will 
pay 5 cents per copy for a reasonable supply. 
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“The best elementary Spanish Reader 
which | have thus far seen.” 


Not one, but a hundred, professors and 
instructors in Spanish have said almost 
the same thing about our new book, | 


LECTURAS FACILES 


CON EJERCICIOS 


By Wickins and Luria 


Furthermore, they have ordered the 
book and are enthusiastic about its use. | 
It is a book that was wanted, and 
every live teacher recognizes it as 
‘just the thing I have been looking for.” 


It is full of suggestions to the teacher 
for the adaptation of the direct method. 
It affords a sane and natural means 


Spanish. 


For high school or college 
Illustrated. $1.00 


Silver, Burdett 8 Company 


Boston New York 
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A NEGESSITY IN EVERY 
SCHOOLROOM 


$3.60 net 
For 20 pupils 


$6.00 net 
For 50 pupils 


Courtis STANDARD PRACTICE TESTS 


IN ARITHMETIC—in the four operations with 
whole numbers—for Grades 4 to 8 


NEW CARD-CABINET EDITION 


This is the most economical form in which the 
tests have ever been published, Orders are coming 
in fast. Yours needs to be in soon for fall delivery. 


World Book Company- 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 

Also Atlanta, Dallas, Manila 


HILLS AND FORD’S 
FIRST SPANISH COURSE 


This new book has met with immediate success and is enthusiastically praised by the 
leading teachers of Spanish in all sections of the United States. 
There are few rules and many exercises. 
All rules are given in both Eng?ish and Spanish. 
The exercises are in connected discourse. 
The vocabulary is that of everyday life. 


The Spanish taught is that used and approved by those whose mother tongue is Spanish. 


REILLY’S 
RATIONAL ATHLETICS 


Practical exercises adapted to the needs of growing boys and girls and suited to the 
limitations of school grounds and classrooms. The pupils’ edition contains work for boys and 
girls. Price, 25 cents. The book for boys contains a more extended course. Price, 90 cents. 


SANDWICK’S 
HOW TO STUDY 


Should be read by every pupil who wishes to succeed in school and in the work of life 
for which he is preparing. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


New York Atlanta 


Boston Chicago 


San Francisco 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


COUNTRY LIFE AS IT 1S 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


Country life is a siren song. Usually bewitch- 
ing as a dream, sometimes inspiring as a vision, 
often a nightmare in reality. 

With all our reading we have never seen a book 
or an article written by one who seems to know 
country life in America as it is. Whether or not 
we can portray country life as it is, we know very 
vividly the fifty-seven distinct varieties, more or 
less, of the country life of America, each as unlike 
the others as oranges are unlike lemons, a resem- 
blance in color, but no friendliness in flavor. 

In one respect all country life is the same. Just 
as all deciduous trees are alike in that none are 
evergreen, so all country life is alike in that it is 
never urban. 

All country life may be classified sub-classified, 
and cross-classified, just as the vegetable kingdom 
may be grouped into woody and non-woody plants, 
into seed reproducing, and slip reproducing, into 
annuals ‘and perennials, into flowering and non- 
flowering, into desirable plants and weeds, and 
weeds as annoying and noxious. 

All country life may be differentiated into old 
and new communities, into homogeneous and 
heterogeneous peoples, into rich and poor dis- 
tricts, into permanent and transient settlements, 
into Americans and foreigners, into owners and 
renters, into “project” settlers and homesteaders, 
into “lumber jacks” and grazers, into mining 
camps and fishermen. 

Whoever should attempt to write about plant 
propagation and cultivation, harvesting and mar- 
keting as though every plant was like every other 
plant would be in the same class with “Darius 
Green and His Flying Machine” when he fore- 
shadowed Glen Curtiss and the Wright brothers, 
but had no shadow of a suspicion of any of the 
principles upon which heavier-than-air machines 
must be constructed. 

“Country life” is a very delightful theme to talk 
about if you don’t know what you are talking 
about, just as experimenting in perpetual motion 
is delightful if you don’t know the obstacles in the 
way. 

Teaching agriculture as though there was a uni- 
versal agriculture, the same yesterday, today, and 
forever, the same here, there, and everywhere, 
represents just as much sense as would the teach- 
ing of the names and values of all coins of the 
fifty-two principal countries represented in the 
people of the United States, at the same time in 
the child’s life as you teach dollars, dimes, and 
cents. 

To write for country folk as though everything 
that applied to one would apply to all, as though 
there was a universal Volapuk language for coun- 


try teachers, would be a delightful by-play, and as 
senseless as to train a million-dollar baseball team 
to play “four old cat,” which everybody played 
when there was neither science nor art on the ball 
grounds. 

Preliminary to any literature on country life, 
in schools and out, domestically, industrially, com- 
mercially, and socially, there must be a green room, 
as it were, in which writers can dress their minds 
for the part they choose to take on the stage. 

In country life, as in everything else in America, 
the largest unit is that which centres in Chicago. 

Corn may, or may not be king, but the Corn 
Belt is king of America and nothing will dominate 
anything in the United States that has the Corn 
Belt solidly opposed to it. 

The country life of the Corn Belt is the largest 
country life unit, and represents the best country 
life on a large scale. This accounts for the fact 
that so much of the writing for country life as- 
sumes that this is the only country life. 

The tragedy of it is that because of the domi- 
nance of this kind of writing millions of other 
peoples are trying to wear Saul’s armor as they 
go out to meet the Goliath of their community. 

The next largest unit of country life is the 
South, where we find both the greatest need and 
the noblest zeal, the deepest prejudice and the 
most intense purpose, the most rural educational 
hard-pan and the most professional dynamite. 

The old country life, the real hereditary. native 
American country life, is best seen in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and Delaware, and in limited 
districts in New York, New Jersey and New Eng- 
land. Massachusetts alone has practically none of 
it among the North Atlantic states. There is 
really nothing of it south of the Potomac or west 
of the Alleghanies. 

Of other special phases of country life the 
homesteaders are probably the largest class, then 
follow renters, country people on “projects,” 
suburban or market gardeners of special agricul- 
tural districts such as cotton, sugar cane, sugar 
beets, rice, seed peas, and also fishermen, lum- 
bermen, etc. 

Features of country life that are likely to infest 
all varieties may be classified as industrial in- 
ertia, congenital conservatism, political ambitions, 
social jealousies, religious (prejudices, and sec- 
tarian tragedies. These exist in a more or less 
active state in all country communities. 

Whatever is attempted by way of definite im- 
provement of country life must adapt itself specifi- 
cally to certain phases of the work attempted. 
What is the nature of the country life with. which. 
the problem is concerned? In the language of the 
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farm, what is the nature of the soil? What crop 

is adapted thereto? One has but to attend an 

“Uplift” convention, or read current Better- 

ment” literature, to appreciate how large a part of _ 
all modern effort is wasted by men and women 

with patent nostrums, quacks from quackdom, 

who, individually or collectively, have a cure-all 

for country life ills. 

Men and women, ordinarily intelligent, with un- 
questionable purity of purpose, devoutly advocate 
carrying a social, industrial, educational, religious 
“rabbit foot” in the pocket to ward off imaginary 
troubles. 

The new word which should go into the vocabu- 
lary of all country life workers is “diversification.” 
No one ever had scurvy on a diversified diet, and 
there is a deal of scurvy in many a country com- 
munity for lack of diversity of activity for the 
good of the community. A community house will 
sometimes clear the community of sectarian 
scurvy even. 

For reasons not easily expressed and less easily 
explained isolated life intensifies the gravitation 
of human nature and magnifies inertia. 

To change the figure, men seem to need the 
irritation of community friction to impart a 
healthy glow even to the surface of things. Mas- 
sage need not be scientific to bring the blood to 
the outmost fringe of the capillary system, physi- 
cally, industrially or socially. 

Scientifically massage is giving way to palpita- 
tion, or spanking in homceopathic application, and 
many a rural community needs allopathic doses of 
a real spanking to eliminate industrial supersti- 
tions, such as planting on a given phase of the 
moon, and putting salt pork in the split end of the 
cow’s tail for a disease no cow ever had. ; 

One great mission of the rural school, perhaps its 
greatest mission, is the uprooting of the noxious 
industrial superstitions through the education of 
the children. These superstitions are a greater 
enemy to the rural East, rural South and rural 
Middle West than all disagreeable laws ever 
passed by state or nation, and no laws can ever 
reach these superstitions,—the teacher alone can 
eradicate them. 

Rural industrial inertia, rural agricultural stag- 
nation, rural industrial mullein and plantain adver- 
tising the poverty of the soil, must receive im- 
mediate attention in order to produce healthy 
country life or country conditions. 

In these same sections of the country is often 
found congenital conservatism, which is first 
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cousin* to industrial inertia. If inertia is once 
overcome, you can start anything; the same inertia 
that made it static will make it dynamic. That 
which prevents its starting tends to prevent its 
stopping; but the conditions are all changed when 
it comes to congenital conservatism, a sort of 
born-lazy constitutional condition. 

It has all the symptoms of the hook-worm 
disease, but is not as easily remedied. The only 
relief from congenital conservatism is a vitalizing 
tonic regularly taken and appropriately diversified. 

Nothing but organization will meet this need. 
The country community is so small that anything 
that divides it is suicidal. Sectarianism in the 
country is religious hara-kiri. A fact which the 
most intense religionist must admit is that re- 
ligious organizations do not naturally war against 
congenital or any other conservatism. 

A community or neighborhood house is abso- 
lutely indispensable as a counter-irritant to congen- 
ital conservatism. When a community house is 
impossible, or at least appears not to be feasible, 
the schoolhouse may serve the purpose. 

A teacher who can serve as a community leader 
is as valuable as rare. No one can be efficient as 
a community leader whose tenure is brief, whose 
residence is for a part of the year only or who has 
a pedantic spirit. A county superintendent who 
has no anxiety as to his re-election can accomplish 
much. 

It is quite too easy to speak of political ambi- 
tions and activities disrespectfully. The political 
phases of American life are not only permissible 
and pardonable but they are as indispensable to 
healthy citizenship as moisture in the atmosphere, 
oxygen in the air, as vital to the individual as 
vitalizing blood in the human system. 

The only possible trouble with politics is im- 
purity, precisely as in the case of air and water. 
If either is impure it is one of the greatest 
damages that can threaten life. 

The birthplace of pure American politics was 
in the rural community and that is its present 
shrine. Just as the mountain spring is the source 
of the purest water, so the rural community is the 
place where political aspirations and activities 
should have their cradle song. 

Impurities come, fever germs are developed, 
political malaria breeds when men and women 
will involve the school, the most sacred of all rural 
institutions, in politics, prostituting their political 
privileges to the licentiousness of petty prejudices, 
more petty greed, or most petty ambitions. 


Our degrees mean that not only are we educated men, but that we have a responsibility 


as men and citizens to stand for the right—and 
trampling down of civilization— to give service, 


against the destruction of justice and the 
service to the community in which we live in 


addition to that which is necessary for the care of ourselves and our families. We and all 
educated men owe this service to our country so that it shall never be said that this great 
experiment in government failed because of the lack of moral courage and the incompetency 


of its citizens. 
—Howard 


Elliott, President Harvard Alumni Association. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S LETTER 


My dear Mr. Secretary :— 


The White House, Washington, 
: June 18, 1917. 


The suggestion has been made to me that by keeping open the vocational training schools of the coun- 
try during the summer, it will be possible to train a large number of young men under military age either 
to fill the places in our industries of men who may enlist or be withdrawn for the military services or 
to carry on special occupations called for by the war, such, for example, as Inspectors of material and ap- 
paratus. At the same time, it would be possible to give to many men intensive training of such a kind 


as would enhance their productiveness in industry. 


It is pointed out to me that a large number of educational plants, which would otherwise be idle for 
about three months, may thus be made immediately productive to the country and helpful to our young 


men. 


The suggestion is a patriotic one and I appreciate that it will involye sacrifices of time on the part of 
both teachers and students. The plan promises, however, so much of helpfulness to the country under 
present conditions that I shall be glad if it can be carried into effect. 


Hon. William C. Redfield, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Cordially and sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Woodrow Wilson. 
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AT WHAT AGE SHOULD THE CHILD 
LEARN TO READ? 


Translator’s Note 


The following article by Dr. Ed. Claparede ap- 
peared in the June-July issue of “L’Intermediare 
des Educateurs” in reply to the question, “At what 
age should a child be taught to read?” Some of 
us who have been struggling for years against the 
premature teaching of reading will be glad to 
know that the educators of this country are not 
alone in the fight. 

The need for scientific experimentation to de- 
termine what is best for the child is a pressing one 
and we trust that there will soon be available real 
data as a basis for forming an opinion one way or 
the other. Until that time we can only weigh the 
theoretical and practical considerations carefully 
and on these base our pedagogical practices. 

Whatever may have been our experience in the 
matter, whatever may be our own theories, I think 
we shall agree that Dr. Claparede has summed up 
the theoretical considerations with telling clear- 
ness. 

C. Thompson Jones. 
AT WHAT AGE SHOULD THE CHILD 
LEARN TO READ? 


BY ED. CLAPAREDE 
Translated from the French by C. Thompson Jones 


At what age should the child learn to read? 
Aside from the observations of Fouquet and 
Vaney published in the Bulletin de la Societe 
Psychologique de l’Enfant (1908) no attempts 
have been made, so far as I know, to settle this 
question experimentally. Vaney has stated that 
“a child learns to read much more quickly at the 
age of seven or eight than at the age of six OF 
seven,” but in spite of this he believes that it is 
essential that he be taught reading at the age of 
six or seven, for the child who does not read at 
the age of seven is at a certain disadvantage in his 
studies. But is this conclusion justified psycho- 


logically? Isn’t this simply begging the question ? 

The courses of study of the primary schools 
make reading the fundamental means for acquir- 
ing knowledge and exercising the judgment, and 
place writing in the foreground of scholastic work. 
As long as this is so there will be nothing strange 


in the fact that the child who is deficient 
in reading is deficient in all his studies, 
since reading is the key to all the rest. 
But it should be accurately determined whether 
placing so much emphasis on reading and writing 
in the early years of the primary school is not a 
psychological error. 

At present everything seems to indicate that 
this is true, at least so as can be determined deduc- 
tively, since there are no empirical data available. 

In my opinion, some of the disadvantages of be- 
ginning the teaching of reading too soon are as 
follows 

1. Too early reading inhibits, paralyses, com- 
pletely disturbs the normal development of the 
child mind, a development consisting of a pro- 
gressive growth through the varied experience of 
the child. The child who is developing is active. 
He is acquiring experience and is perfecting his 
means of control, both muscular and mental, over 
the external world. Activity is the sine qua non 
of the healthy evolution of this process of mental 
growth. But reading completely changes the at- 
titude of the child; he becomes passive instead of 
active. Instead of gaining experience he is stor- 
ing up words. Furthermore, he is not even given 
the experiences of others, for the text-books placed 
before a child of this age do not chronicle real ex- 
periences. In short, reading substitutes verbalism 
for dynamism. 

2. The child’s knowledge of reading may* 
prove a great temptation to the teacher who finds 
it easier to give the children a book to read or a 
page to memorize than to introduce them to real 
things. Imagine the animation in teaching were 
teachers forbidden to give books to children under 
ten or twelve years of age! 

3. The normal method for acquiring a lan- 
guage is by the ear. By developing too soon in 
children visual images of words the teacher hin- 
ders the development of the verbal-auditory mem- 
ory. He substitutes the ability to read for the 
ability to speak with spontaneity. (Research 
studies should be made in order to show to what . 
extent practice in reading helps or hinders the de- 
velopment of the ability to talk.) In beginning the 
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study of foreign languages the fact that the chil- 
dren know how to read is certainly a disadvan- 
tage since they are taught by sight what they 
should be taught by hearing. Verbal-visual 
images are not capable as are verbal-auditory 
images of becoming a part of the inner language, 
and in order to speak a language it is first neces- 
sary to be able to think in that language. Oba 

4. The younger the eye the more likely it is 
to be deformed by the muscular jerks involved in 
the act of reading, resulting in myopia. 

5. Teaching a child to read at a too early age 
consumes much more time than it does at a later 
age. Furthermore the learning of the letters of 
the alphabet is purely an act of memory, which 
in itself has no value for the development of in- 
telligence. This long period of time might be 
better employed in developing attention, self-ex- 
pression, observation, etc., utilizing the functional 
activity of the child. 

6. When a child can read at the age of six he 
reads only for the sake of reading. Readers for 
children of this age are usually made up of tire- 
some platitudes with the result that the child forms 
a dislike for reading. The purpose of reading is 
not reading for the sake of reading, but is merely 
to get information from a printed page. (It is 
only when children first begin to read that they 
take pleasure in the act of reading for its own 
sake; it is then for many a real game.) 
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%. The habit of reading instead of observing, 
of getting opinions from the daily papers instead 
of forming them, is very common in the present 
age. It is undoubtedly due to the undue promi- 
nence which has been given to reading in the cur- 
ricula of our primary schools. 

The early teaching of reading is perhaps justi- 
fied with those children who leave school at the 
premature age of ten or twelve years. Since there 
is now a growing tendency to prolong the school 
life of the child, why not take advantage of this 
and postpone the beginning of reading? (without 
discouraging, of course, those who show a spon- 
taneous interest in the subject). 

Parents are to blame for demanding, through 
sheer vanity, that their children learn to read at 
an early age, not realizing that reading is a purely 
mechanical act, which does not involve, to any 
great extent, real intelligence. Even some of the 
feeble-minded in institutions can read and write 
with facility. However, the general opinion is 
that a child of six should be able to read, and this 
prejudice, rooted in the minds of most fathers 
and mothers, must, like all prejudices, die hard. 

The premature teaching of reading is one of 
those cases of “educational, short-circuit” (see 
my Psychol. de l’Enfant, 5th ed., p. 502) which 
unfortunately interrupt the normal developinent 
of the mind by omitting things which are really 
essential and result in an actual loss of time. 


I believe that the public school should be as liberal in its policy as is the church. 
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not believe that it has any right to say to men and women: “If yeu embrace me not before a 


certain age, or before a certain hour in the day, I will clese my doors to yeu forever.’’ 


The 


hour of a man’s opportunity should be any hour in which he awakens to his needs— whether 
it be at the age of six or one hundred and six.—Cora Wilson Stewart. 


A LETTER TO MOTHERS 
BY ELLA FRANCES LYNCH 


Between the ages of three and seven is a period 
of human life that usually determines whether the 
child is to become a useful citizen or a loafer. It 
is the period in which correct physical and mental 
habits must be developed. The home, and the 
home only, can properly undertake and carry 
through this training. For the mother to neglect 
this responsibility, or to shift it to the school, is, 
perhaps, the most destructively far-reaching phase 
of modern civilization. 

The kindergarten is indeed a wonderful place 
for the unfortunate, neglected children of the very 
rich and the very poor. Along with the day 
nursery, it helps solve problems that we may well 
wish did not exist. But for the little ones whose 
mothers have the time and the intelligence to take 
care of their own children, it is a deceptive make- 
shift. 

When Froebel founded his first kindergarten in 
Thuringia, in 1839, he knew very well that the 
foundation of an education by rights should be 
given in the home. He founded the kindergarten 
as a substitute, a very poor substitute, for the poor 
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children whose mothers were incapable, or whcse 
homes were unsuitable to give that education. It 
is to be deeply deplored that the mothers of this 
country greedily demand public kindergartens to 
relieve them of their responsibilities and so unload 
an additional burden on the state. There is no 
country in which there are absolutely and _ rela- 
tively so many kindergartens as in the United 
States. 

The home is the proper community for the 
young child; it is the environment to which he 
should first learn to conform; it is there that he 
owes his first and best allegiance. The home, not 
the community, is the foundation of the State. 

The period between the ages of three and seven 
is more important than the entire subsequent 
school course. There is a more striking differ- 
ence between children of this age than at any sub- 
sequent time. The best school could not teach 
the child in daily sessions of five hours as many 
valuable lessons as can the mother in a_ short 
period each day. 

Beginning at the age of three, every child should 
be given a period of five minutes’ instruction daily, 
to get him in the habit of learning, to teach him 
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the simplest elements of knowledge-getting, to 
open his mind to a liking for good literature, and 
to give him a vocabulary that creates ideas. 

The National League of Teacher-Mothers hopes 
to revolutionize teaching. Supposing every 
mother who does not have to work to support her 
children resolves to keep her babies at home until 
they can spell a few hundred words, know by 
heart a few hundred lines of Mother Goose and 
simple epic poetry, are familiar with stories in 
which animals play a part, and are able to read a 
little, and so avoid the lower grades, what have 
we not accomplished? We have relieved the con- 
gestion in the lower grades, just where mass- 
teaching gets in its most destructive work. We 
have prepared the children so that they can ad- 
vance rapidly in school. They know how to study 
—how to work—how to concentrate—for the 
three words are synonymous. 

Because they know how to work, these children 
can accomplish, in half an hour, as much of the 
essentials as are mastered now in a whole day. 
We shall shorten the elementary course by the 
equivalent of several years. We shall train the 
children so that by the age of eleven or twelve 
they can read, spell, write and speak correctly; 
they are’ well-grounded in the four fundamental 
operations in arithmetic and also fractions and 
decimals. They have learned to do exactly as they 
are told to do. 

This effort to revive home teaching is some- 
times met by ill-informed people with the state- 
ment that “no mother can teach her children nowa- 
days so that they can get on in school.” This 
would be true in certain cities if the mother con- 
templated thrusting the child into the first grade 
about the middle of the year. By keeping him 
at home until he can enter second or third grade, 
he shows the immense advantages derived from 
old-fashioned teaching over modern hothouse 
methods. 

The very best teaching the little child can have, 
is the teaching given by the busy mother while she 
is doing her housework. The very best lessons 
for the child are those dealing with its home sur- 
roundings, which seem commonplace to us, but in 
the eyes of the little child are new and wonderful 
as if newly created for his joy and use. 

The mother who has had only primary school- 
ing herself may well be a good teacher for her 
own children. At work in her home school she 
becomes clever as she never was clever before; 
wiser than she could ever be for her sole self; 
looking so clearly into the future that you almost 
credit her with the gift of prophecy. She learns 
by teaching. Her instinct, her patient and under- 
standing love as she watches his growth and devel- 
opment, guides her to find the right way to take 
her all-important part in the education of her 
child. She needs no rigid system. She is not 
dealing with a theoretical child, but with the child 
as he really is. 
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No mother who can read is justified in saying 
that she “does not know how to teach her chil- 
dren.” The mother has the main requisite of suc- 
cessful teaching,—a knowledge of child nature and 
a heartfelt interest in the child’s welfare. Few 
mothers would confess their inability to care for 
and train the babe, yet the first two years of the 
child’s existence are said to dominate its future 
and require the highest instinctive wisdom. 

The main thing we need insist upon for the 
child of two is that it be a healthy little animal 
trained to obey and to be docile. Then comes the 
home kindergarten period two to three years in 
duration, during which the child is learning in 
every waking moment, becoming conscious of real- 
ities and dealing with concrete experiences. There 
is not one desirable feature of the kindergarten as 
planned by Froebel that is not at hand and ready 
in every simple, well-ordered home. 

The little child “is all eyes and ears.” This is 
a revelation of Nature’s way of taking the first 
steps in its education, since it is through this in- 
quisitiveness that-the child gets acquainted with 
the outside world. All the separate gates of the 
mind—the senses—should receive proper and ade- 
quate attention. 

Along with the training of the senses must be 
training in obedience, self-control and industry. 
The very best means of instilling these lessons is 
through the little tasks about the house, carefully 
chosen to fit the child’s age and strength, regularly 
and punctually fulfilled. “Helping mother” is the 
most profitable kind of primary training. 

Before the age of seven must be instilled rever- 
ence, respect for authority, a liking for good books. 
These things are done, if at all, with great diffi- 
culty in the school. At home they may be done 
simply and naturally. 

Let the mother, then, establish these essentials 
of education at home at an early age. All the 
work of the following years is thus made compara- 
tively easy. Mere reading and writing is some- 
thing the child, with slight assistance, will teach it- 
self. 

By the simple expedient of teaching the little 
child good poems, interesting it in the fables, 
myths and folk tales so easily procured, and when 
it wants to read, giving it such good and interest- 
ing literature, the mother has done more than any 
school can do for her child in the way of lan- 
guage teaching. 

To sum up: By training the senses, by answering 
the child’s questions, by creating a desire for learn- 
ing, along with the habits of obedience, truthful- 
ness, helpfulness and self-control, a sure and safe 
foundation for education will be established. Yet 
these things can be done by any mother who will 
give the subject careful thought. 

Follow the lead of the child, teaching him what 
his questions show he is ready to be taught. In 
these questions, you. will find the one best guide 
to child-psychology. 
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Save the waste and win the war.—Herbert Hoover. 
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LOUISIANA’S PROGRESS 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


Few educators in the United States have as 
good an account to give of their stewardship as 
has Hon. Thomas H. Harris, state superintendent 
of Louisiana. He is one of the few educators for 
whom political honors have no alluring force, and 
to few men would they come so easily. Mr. Harris 
is “every inch an educator.” ; 

He has been largely responsible for the compul- 
sory school law of Louisiana, and has been very 
largely responsible for the enhanced public school 


men teachers increased $100, while the women’s 
decreased $35. 

There are 160 state approved high schools kept 
open nine months in the year. 

There are in the state thirty-six teachers who 
are graduates of both normal school and college. 

There are 3,234 teachers who are graduates of 
either normal school or college, or more than one- 
half of all the teachers in the state. 

The county superintendents (styled parish su- 
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sentiment in the Legislature as expressed in im- 
proved legislation, and for the wonderful change 
in public sentiment towards the public schools. 

The net expenditure of the year was $5,700,000, 
The state appro- 
priation was a million, the appropriations from the 
police jury a million and a half, and special taxes 
authorized by the people a million and a half. 

All this does not include two and a quarter mil- 
lion dollars to be collected as special taxes later, 
nor does. it include four and a half million dollars 
of school bonds and other indebtedness for moneys 
used in school buildings. 

We refer only to the white schools and their 
condition, because any figures regarding colored 
schools would be wholly misunderstood by many 
of our readers. Suffice it to say that educational 
conditions of the negroes have improved as greatly 
in every regard as have those of the whites. 

The number of teachers in the state increased 
about 300 per cent. in the year. The salaries of 


perintendents) receive $1,724 salary, an increase 
of $28. 

Of the eighth grade pupils, 70 per cent. were 
promoted; of the ninth grade, 77 per cent.; of the 
tenth grade, 80 per cent.; of the eleventh grade, 
90 per cent. This is a most unusual showing. 

Only 46 per cent. of the schools in Louisiana 
are one-teacher schools. The one-teacher schools 
decreased fifty-three. 

Approximately 10,000 children are transferred 
to consolidated schools, or their equivalent, of 
which there are in the state 420, an increase of 
sixty-eight. 

Three thousand fifty-eight children are con- 
veyed to high schools at public expense. 

School-home projects or their equivalent greatly 
increased. There are 1,745 corn clubs, 1,565 pig 
clubs, 1,400 tomato clubs, 443 poultry clubs, 3,481 
agricultural classes, and 7,545 domestic science 
classes. 
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We are using three cuts which show the distri- 
bution in the state of one and two or more teacher 
schools; of enrollment in secondary. and elemen- 
tary schools, and boys’ club activities. 

A knowledge of Louisiana schools, of the legis- 
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lation secured, of the plans proposed, of the 
achievement that is already assured in both white 
and colored schools leads to but one conclusion: 
State Superintendent T. H. Harris is an educa- 
tional statesman. 


~HOW-CHICAGO SCHOOLS HELP BOYS AND GIRLS 
TO GOOD JOBS 


BY DELIA AUSTRIAN 


The Chicago public schools are doing a great 
work in keeping the girls and boys in school and 
encouraging them through the bureau of voca- 
tional guidance to prepare themselves to become 
efficient workers. 

The bureau is in charge of Miss Anne Davis and 
three assistants with offices at the Jones School. 
It is supplemented by the work of three prevoca- 
tional schools—the Lane, the Lucy Flower and 
the Tilden—and four technical high schools. 

“Each year in Chicago from 12,000 to 15,000 
children under sixteen years of age leave school 
to become wage earners,” says Miss Davis. “Chil- 
dren of this age enter, for the most part, ‘blind- 
alley’ occupations which offer no training and a 
wage which, though it at first is tempting, will 
never grow. 

“Most of these would-be workers are tired of 
school or cannot afford to finish the grammar 
schools and continue their work into the high 
schools. 

“There are not enough positions for all these 
applicants. Those who do find jobs start at $2.50 
or $3 a week and at the end of five years earn 
about $5 a week with little chance of a raise. 

“When a child comes to us asking for a permit 
to leave school we stimulate his interest and show 
him it is better to continue his work at schcol, 
without pay, than to earn a few dollars now and 
have no future. By this means we keep twenty- 
five per cent. of the children in school when they 
are eager to leave. 

“If they are interested in technical work they 
are sent to one of the three pre-vocational schools, 
and often to one of the technical high schools. Here 
the boys work in the shops at mental training, with 
machinery or with electrical things. The girls 
learn sewing, cooking, millinery and design. 

“By this means we try to keep needy children 
and those who are impatient to get to work until 
they are sixteen years of age, and, better still, 
until they acquire some special training, so they 
may become efficient workers and thus avoid the 
‘blind-alley job.’” 

The vocational bureau had not been organized 


very long when it discovered that it was folly to 
advise the children of poor parents to remain in 
school unless they were given some assistance. A 
scholarship committee was organized for the pur- 
pose of getting scholarships ranging from $5 to 
$12 a month. These are given to children whose 
families cannot afford to give them further train- 
ing and are dependent upon assistance of the 
small weekly wages earned by these children. 
The vocational guidance work is now a part of 
the public school system and has grown beyond 
the experimental stage. It was started some five 
years ago by members of the Chicago Woman’s 


_Club. These women felt that as long as the com- 


munity gave the children only a meagre training, 
as long as it allowed them to run the streets at four- 
teen, and refused them any employment with a 
future until they were sixteen, it should at least 
give them the benefit of all the guidance which the 
parents, the teachers and those who are about to 
employ them could give. 

With the needs of the individual child in mind 
and a broader outlook in view, this group of 
women established the vocational bureau. Soon 
the Chicago Woman’s Aid joined the movement. 

During the last five years the vocational bureau 
has advised and assisted 10,225 children. They 
came from schools all over the city, including high 
schools. Only twenty-five schools, which were 
in the outskirts of the city or in exceptionally well- 
to-do districts, where children are not in the habit 
of going to work at fourteen, were not represented. 
These children represented forty-four nationali- 
ties, but less than ten per cent. were foreign born. 

They were not all backward children who 
dropped out of school before completing the ele- 
mentary grade. Eighty-four per cent. left school 
before the sixteenth birthday. The attitude of 
the parent when seen in the homes makes it ap- 
pear only too clear that practically all welcome 
such guidance and avail themselves of it. 

The follow-up work ‘is a part of the vocational 
bureau program. It is done by letter, by visits 
to the homes, to the shops and by interviews with 
the child himself.—Chicago Herald. 
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Public school playgrounds depend for their attractiveness, not on expensive equipment, but 
on the human and social element of skilful leadership. — William H, Maxwell. 
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THE FATHERLAND 


Where is the true man’s fatherland? 
Is it where he by chance is born? 
Doth not the yearning spirit scorn 

In such scant borders to be spanned? 
Oh, yes! his fatherland must be 
As the blue heaven wide and free! 


Where’er a human heart doth wear 
Joy’s myrtle wreath or sorrow’s gyves, 
Where’er a human spirit strives 

After a life more true and fair, J 
There is the true man’s birthplace grand, 

His is a world-wide fatherland! 


— 
Where’er a single slave doth pine, 
Is it alone where freedom is, Where’er one man may help another— 
P Where God is God and man is man? Thank God for such a birthright, brother— 
Doth he not claim a broader span That spot of earth is thine and mine! 
From the soul’s love of home than this? There is the true man’s birthplace grand, 
Oh, yes; his fatherland must be His is a world-wide fatherland. 
As the blue heaven wide and free! —James Russell Lowell. 
66 99* 
BOSTON AND ITS STORY 
Editorial ] 


Boston’s Mayor, His Honor James M. Curley, 
has rendered all citizens of Boston now and here- 
after, and all friends of correct recital of historic 
facts, a distinct service. It is due our New Eng- 
land readers that we relate a few interesting sen- 
tences of the “Story of Boston” caught from the 
reel here and there. 

In 1614, before the days of the Pilgrims, John 
Smith named New England “that part of America 
in the Ocean Sea opposite to Nova Albyon in the 
South Sea, discovered by the most memorable Sir 
Francis Drake.” Being in the same latitude as 
San Francisco was its first distinction. 

Henry VII gave £10 to Cabot, “the man that 
found the New Island,” 1497. 

In 1602 “Cape Cod” was the first place in Mas- 
sachusetts to receive an English name. The first 
cargo shipped from New England commercially 
was sassafras. Sir Walter Raleigh protested 
against selling all they had at once for fear of de- 
pressing the market. It was a popular article of 
commerce for several years. 

The first exalted praise of Boston as a place of 
residence was its “freedom from wolves, rattle- 
snakes and musketoes.” 

Roxbury was originally Rocksbury, so named 
from the famous pudding stone which was found 
in large quantities there. Medford was Meadford, 
from its meadows. Brookline was Muddy River. 

Boston Common was purchased in 1634 for £30. 
It now has a market value of $46,000,000. The 
first appropriation of public moneys was for a 
“little house and a sufficiently poled yard to lodge 
the cattle in of nights.” 

A description of Boston in 1719 said there were 
twenty-two alleys, thirty-six lanes, and forty-two 
streets. 

Governor Winthrop was defeated as Governor 
in 1634 largely because he chose to reside in Bos- 
ton instead of Newe Towne (Cambridge) or 
Charlestown. Three years later, though the elec- 
tion was held in Cambridge, Winthrop was 
elected by a large majority. One eminent colonist 
of the time—Sewall—walked forty miles to vote 
for Winthrop. 

In 1655 the General Court voted that the Gov- 


**Boston and Its Story, 1650 to 1915."" A Relation Prepared by 
Fdward “. Hartwell and Others Appointed by His Honor, James 
M. “‘urley, Mayor of Boston. Printed by the City of Boston. 


ernor should live in Boston or within four or 
five miles of Boston. 

North End and South End, terms still in use, 
were divided by Mill Creek, along the present line 
of Blackstone street. 

The first “shop” in Boston was located on what 
is now the northeast corner of State and Wash- 
ington streets, opposite the Old State House. The 
business and financial centre of Boston has been 
within 500 yards of this spot for 280 years. 

The first meeting house was within 100 yards 
of the first shop, and when in 1640 it was to be 
superseded by a better building the “progressive” 
people wanted to build it where the Old South 
Meeting House is, at the corner of Milk and Wash- 
ington streets, but the business men vetoed it for 
fear that it would divert business from the neigh- 
borhood of the “first shop.” 

The first bridge was built across the Charles 
river—from Cambridge to Little Cambridge, now 
Brighton—at a cost of $1,000. There are now 154 
bridges in Boston. 

In 1723 an enterprising bookseller described 
Boston as “Mistress of America.” He said: “The air 
is Exceedingly Clear and pleasant, Perfectly well 
Agreeing with the English Constitution, for which 
Reason the Gentlemen of the West India Islands 
often go thither to Recover their Healths.” Boston 
has long fought the High Cost of Living. As late 
as 1798 it was customary for the selectmen of 
Boston to prescribe periodically the weight of a 
loaf of marketable bread, varying it with the price 
of grain. 

On March 14, 1715, the selectmen were author- 
ized to borrow money for the purchase of 3,000 
bushels of Indian corn, 500 bushels of rye and 500 
bushels of wheat to be sold to the people. In June 
of that year $7,500 was set apart for the purchase 
of corn and other provisions. 

A granary was built in 1728 for the stowing of 
12,000 bushels of grain and the price of the grain 
was established by the town officials. The Gran- 
ary Burying Ground next to Park Street Church 
is named from the Granary. 

In 1741 the town chose a committee to pur- 
chase for public sale $3,500 worth of cord wood. 

Never before reading this book have we so 
fully appreciated the spirit that has been appar- 
ent in Boston and her activities for three centuries. 
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MEMORY AS A LIFE FACTOR 


BY HARRIET B. STILES 


One grows almost weary of the endless plea for 
making the pathway of school-life easy and pleas- 
ant. 

Pleasant it should be if we are to bring about 
the best results, but it is from the cry of “Easy” 
that I rebel. 

Popular opinion is many times not wholly 
wrong, but very far from wholly right. 

Can we become a nation of thinkers if we are 
brought up on ready-made thought? Does not 
much of the so-called “development work” simply 
take from the child the power to develop for him- 
self? Some of it there must and should be, but 
as a teacher of long experience I think it is fre- 
quently used entirely too much. I fear that much 
too frequently, when the child is asked a ques- 
tion, he at once says to himself: “What did our 
teacher tell us about that?” 

If he cannot recall the statement he gives up 
trying to answer the question. If the teacher be 
a trained teacher and therefore competent to lead 
the natural activity, the natural inquisitiveness and 
the natural constructive ability of the mind of the 
child into the right paths so that the mental pic- 
ture is brought before the child and from that 
picture the child determines his answer, all is 
well. 

Do we as teachers always remember that our 
duty is to impart power, not simply to give in- 
formation ? 

Do we fully realize that our success in any en- 
terprise depends upon our ability to recall accu- 
rately that which has, so to speak, only passed be- 
fore us,—the written sentence—the spoken words 
—or the view of the object, and that this view may 
be from nature or from art; that only a small part 
of our real knowledge is secured by actually com- 
mitting the facts regarding it? 

Do we realize that many times we dwarf the 
child’s power to produce the mental picture and 


hold it before him so that memory may recall facts 
which bear upon that picture, and so he may in- 
telligently answer the question asked? 

We hear many, many times of the great value 
of the old-time mental arithmetic. It did have a 
great value, but in my judgment that great value 
did not lie in the process of reasoning as is so 
often made prominent, for written work requires 
the same reasoning. Its value lay in the training 
of the memory to hold, combine and reproduce ac- 
curately. 

Watch your pupils in their seat work, and see 
how they depend upon pencil for every step. 

Geography is one of the most inclusive of 
studies and yet so poorly taught in many schools, 
simply because of the inability or unwillingness of 
the teacher to make it a cultural study; to train the 
child to draw from memory a picture of the thing 
being considered, and to study that “memory pic- 
ture” just as he would study the book picture or 
his own memory picture, were he to put that same 
picture before his eye by pen, pencil or brush. 

I hold that the power to recall and form mental 
pictures should be trained and trained systemati- 
cally. By memory, you will bear in mind, I mean 
that power to recall a mental picture. 

Think of the power of the great poets,—think 
how they are thrilled by a sunset, or it may be 
a tiny flower, and how that thrill must be recalled, 
when, perhaps years afterward, they write the 
poem which in turn thrills some of us? Why not 
all of us? Lowell tells why when he says: “The 
glory of the sunset sky into my soul has passed.” 

There is nothing, to my mind, which will bring 
such large returns in after years, as the training 
which will enable a person to accurately recall the 
past by something of the present. 

He who enables my child to gain knowledge and 
then to accurately express that which he has 
gained, has rendered my child great service, be 
the amount gained large or small. 


PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 
Our ene and supreme job, the one purpose to which all others must give way, is to bring 


this war to a successful conclusion. 


To accomplish that, let each one of us feel himself personally responsible, let each one of us 


work as if our life depended onthe result, And,in a very real sense, does not our national life 


and our individual life depend upon the outcome of this war? 


Would life be tolerable if the power ef Prussianism, run mad and murderous, held the werld 
by the throat, if the primacy of the earth belonged to a government steeped in the doctrines of 
a barbarous past and supported by a ruling caste which preaches the deification of sheer might, 


which despises liberty, hates democracy and would destroy both if it could ? 


*** The accursed thing (we must destroy) is not a nation, but an evil spirit, a spirit which 


has made the government possessed by it and executing its abhorrent and bloody bidding an 
abomination in the sight of God and man.—Otto H. Kahn, New York. 
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HOW OUR DISTRICT CAME TO VOTE BONDS FOR 
A NEW SCHOOLHOUSE 


BY MRS, 


MARGARET S. MC NAUGHT 


State Department of Education, Sacramento 


It is frequently stated that Americans are, as 
a people, deficient in imagination; that facts must 
come concretely into their own lives before they 
are realized as facts. This may account some- 
times for a seeming lack of interest on the part of 
a community in improvements in its school con- 
ditions. It is not so much that people are cold 
and apathetic as that their imaginations have not 
been called into action. 

Psychologically the steps to be taken for this 
purpose are these: Attract attention; with atten- 
tion comes interest. Then give material for imagi- 
nation, so that they may picture the conditions. It 
is impossible to make an image out of nothing. 
I like to believe that most people do what is right 
when they know what is right. It is often because 
we have crude images or hazy images that we have 
wrong ideas. Better school conditions can be 
brought about when the people know how much 
the teachers and children really care, how ham- 
pered and limited they feel and how happily and 
effectively they could work if they were better 
housed and equipped. 

Two or three wide-awake teachers and a group 
of live boys and girls can do much to change the 
opinions of a community by putting facts before 
them in such a way as to make vivid pictures of 
real conditions. The following account of “How 
we did it” is an illustration. It was sent me by a 
young teacher in one of the northern counties :— 

“We needed a new schoolhouse. There was no 
doubt about it in the minds of those who lived in 
it daily. Two years ago bonds for a schoolhouse 
had been defeated. Conditions, bad then, were 
worse now, and something had to be done. Notices 
were posted for a new election. There were ap- 
provers, opposers and neutrals. It was necessary 
for the people who realized the conditions to act 
and to act effectively. These people were the 
teachers and the children. 

“The first move was the construction of an 


enormous ‘Vote Yes’ sign. It was made by the 
older boys of the school and suspended across the 
main street of town. No one could help but see 
it. 

“The next appeal was to the moving picture au- 
diences. Slides were made of children from the 
various grades, with such slogans as ‘We must have 
a new schoolhouse!,’ ‘Won’t you vote for a new 
school ?,’ “We need a new school!,’ and, last of all, 
the slangy but very effective ‘You bet we do!,’ with 
a view of the overworked janitors. Interest had 
been awakened. 


“Like many politicians, we made the greatest 
effort the day before election. We had a day- 
time parade in which each child was transformed 
into an appeal for votes. The little ones wore the 
soldier “Vote Yes’ paper hats, while the heads of 
the older boys and girls were conspicuous in ‘sand- 
wich boards’ bearing the same suggestive words. 
Rhythm, color, dramatic and artistic effects, fun, 
music and much noise were utilized in our effort 
to create imagination and arouse enthusiasm. 
There were all sorts of psychological appeals. 

“As we marched through town, led by the drums 
and horns of our tallest ‘sandwich’ boys, the en- 
thusiasm we had kindled began to burn. 


“At night we made the last supreme effort, a 
demonstration with Japanese lanterns and trans- 
parencies. Our streets are hilly and conveniently 
twisted so they showed off the bobbing signs to 
the prettiest and most effective advantage. When 
we sang the songs we had composed appropriate 
to the occasion, mild enthusiasm gave place to 
strong excitement. Automobile horns honked 
noisily and a great storm of applause greeted each 
group of young standard bearers as they turned 
the numerous corners, swinging their lanterns, and 
themselves shouting lustily. 


“The next day we won our new schoolhouse by 
an overwhelming majority!” 


‘ 


THE BIRDS OF GOD 


At dawn 


Your thoughts, like birds of God, 
Sang to you at your play. 


Tonight 


The horrid beasts of war 
Have driven God’s birds away. F 


O child, 


You are too young for fears, 
And oh, too young for sorrow, 
But clasp your little hands 


And pray 


That all God’s birds of yesterday 
May sing again tomorrow. 
—Frances Shaw, in Poetry. 
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MRS. HUNT’S TRIUMPH 


To Mrs. Mary H. Hunt is chiefly due the won- 
derful achievement of the no-license—prohibition 
—bone-dry campaigns of recent months and years. 

Only those who knew her intimately in the 
early days when she merely saw the vista of her 
vision, can appreciate how completely the present 
laws and their enforcement are due to her fore- 
sight and devotion. Scientific temperance teach- 
ing by the use of text-books has been the great in- 
itial force. 

Twenty-three states are already bone-dry. 
Eleven other states are partially affected by the 
best temperance laws ever enacted. 

The law bars from prohibition areas, whether 
states or smaller corporations, all mail matter con- 
taining advertisements or solicitations for orders 
for intoxicants, a provision designed to aid in en- 
forcing the anti-shipment feature by suppressing 
the activities of mail-order houses in dry territory. 

Justice and postoffice department officials are 
enforcing the statute. There are heavy penalties 
for violations. 

The language of the anti-shipment section * 
very comprehensive, imposing a fine of $1,000 an 
imprisonment for six months, or both, on any son 
son who shall “order, purchase, or cause intoxicat- 
ing liquor to be transported in interstate nga 
except for scientific, sacramental, medicina or 
mechanical purpose into any state or territory, the 
laws of which state or territory prohibit the manu- 
facture or sale therein of intoxicating liquors for 

e pu 
are prescribed for violators 
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of the anti-advertising section. For a second of- 
fense in either case the penalty is made one year’s 
imprisonment. 

In promulgating the order for enforcement of 
the anti-advertising section the following states 
are wholly affected :— 

Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, 
Idaho, lowa, Kansas, Maine, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington and West Virginia. 

Those partially affected are California, Connec- 
ticut, Delaware, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New York, 
Ohio and Texas. The following are affected at 
future dates: Alaska, January 1, 1918; Indiana, 
April 3, 1918; Michigan, April 30, 1918: Mon- 
tana, December 31, 1918; Utah, August 1, 1917, 


LITTLE ROCK ENTERPRISE 

We have had occasion to refer several times to 
the unusual enterprise of the high school teachers 
and students of Little Rock, Arkansas, but their 
latest achievement breaks all previous records. | 

The Arkansas Democrat of Little Rock, one of 
the leading daily papers in the state, turned its 
pages over to the senior class of the high school 
for a day, and the. boys and girls got out a twelve- 
page daily paper,-under the leadership of the 
teacher of English. 

The class selected from its number an editor-in- 
chief,—a girl—, three associate editors, a manag- 
ing editor under whom were a make-up editor, 
telegraph editor, state news editor, two copy or 
desk editors, a city editor with a staff of five re- 
porters, a sporting editor, society editor, with a 
staff of five, a business manager, a circulation 
manager, with a staff of four, and an advertising 
manager with a staff of three. 

One of the seniors over her name made a state- 
ment of the school work, whose success led The 
Democrat to do so heroic a thing journalistically 
as to turn its pages over to high school boys and 
girls. 

“The course of study in the Little Rock High 
School the closing term has been of a very prac- 
tical nature. The most puzzling worldly problems 
have been discussed in the most practical and eco- 
nomical ways, giving the students a wider view of 


life, preparing them to meet future life trials more 


successfully. 


“It seems difficult to get away from the old idea 
that ‘reading and writing and arithmetic, taught to 
the tune of a hickory stick,’ are the principal es- 
sentials of schooling. People are now learning to 
apply additional ideas in a practical way to help 
solve the many puzzles that come up in our every- 
day life. 

“The students have realized the necessity of 
such work and have seriously thought out the 
answers and reasons for each question. Some of 
these questions that have been asked of the pupils 
are :— 


“How much have I cost my parents? Have I 
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repaid this amount? How can i repay _this 
amount? What could I do to earn my own living 
if I were thrown on my own resources now? 
What fields of labor are open to the high school 
graduate? Which is the better, the credit system 
or the charge account system? 

“Together with these questions the means and 
needs of economy have been thoroughly discussed 
and talked about in the classrooms. 

“The journalistic work has had much serious 
and thoughtful consideration and the ability of the 
future newspaper men and women has been put 
to a thorough test. This work is now taken up in 
connection with the senior course of English 
composition. All English classes are now divided 
into two sections: (1) Those pupils who intend 
to go to college, who are given such work as will 
prepare them for their college work later, and (2) 
those pupils who do not intend to go to college, 
who are given the more practical work, which will 
benefit them more in later life and give them the 
opportunity of having the advantages of a college 
education.” 
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WONDERFUL RECORD 


The fabulous results of the club work of the 
United States Department of Agriculture in the 
southern states has been often and everywhere 
told, but the work of the Bureau, started much 
later, in the twenty-eight northern and western 
states is less familiar. 

Last year there were 198,759 working mem- 
bers of the rural life clubs supported in whole or 
in part by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

There were 111,167 in garden and canning 
clubs ; 16,942 in sewing clubs; 14,490 in corn clubs ; 
10,975 in poultry clubs; 9,552 in potato clubs ; 
9,105 in cooking clubs; 8,139 in bread making 
clubs; 8,073 in pork clubs; 2,708 in baby beef 


clubs; 2,246 in handicraft clubs. Massachusetts 
led with 48,201 enrolled. 
Indiana followed with 25,741; Washington, 


16,398; Iowa, 14,946; Oregon, 13,905; Mianesota, 
11,070; Wisconsin, 8,471; Nebraska, 6,986 ; Idaho, 
6,555; Michigan, 5,547; Kansas, 5,060. 

In corn clubs Minnesota led with 2,300; lowa, 
2,100; Indiana, 1,392. : 

In potato clubs Wisconsin led with. 2,278. The 
nearest rival had but 780. 

In gardening and canning Massachusetts led 
with 43,123, and the nearest rival was Indiana, 
with 21,504; Washington had 10,297. 

In poultry clubs Wisconsin had 1,456; Oregon, 
1,192, and Massachusetts, 1,033. 

All this is certainly a wonderful record for the 
United States Bureau of Agriculture. 
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ING RESULTS OF PHYSICAL 
MEASURING -DUCATION* 


With regard to aims, administration, subject 
matter, methods, and results there is probably 
more variability in pkysical education than in any 


we Essentials of Physical Education and A Scale for 
of Physical Raucation.” By Louis W. Rapeer 


For sale by the author at State College, Pennsylvania. Price, 10 
cents, 


other slibjéct of the school curriculum. There ig 
probably no objective means available for deter- 
mining minimal essentials in this field, similar td 
the method of Dr. Ayres iti analyzing corréspon- 
dence to discover minitnal essentials in spelling. 
Mr. Rapeer thinks we can bring together certairi 
tentative essentials by methods of analysis, coti- 
sensus, expert opinion, and practical common- 
sense experience, such as have been used in regard 
to various phases of the curriculum; and he ig 
sure that we cannot discover minimal essentials in 
this field until we construct and standardize a 
fairly satisfactory scale for measuring the results 
of physical education, such as health, normal 
growth, several types of physical ability, and bodily 
development, 

In his pamphlet Mr. Rapeer considers the prob- 
lem of determining minimal essentials of physical 
education ; seeks an empirical statement of certain 
minimal essentials in this field, and attempts the 
construction of a tentative scale for measuring 
some of the results of physical education. 
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THE GREELEY IDEA 


Superintendent G. E. Brown of Greeley, Colo- 
rado, has started a movement which several of us 
have talked about as necessary, but he is the first, 
so far as we know, to idealize and realize it. 

The sugar-beet world is a world all by itself, 
It needs all the boys it can get from about April 
15 to July 15, and from September 15 to November 
1, but it has no use for them industrially from 
July 15 to September 15. 

When these boys come to school November 1 
they fit nowhere, as they have lost all school work 
from April 15 to November 1, and they can get 
no certificate to stay out to work. 

There are all sorts of troubles for school au- 
thorities, for parents, and for employers. This 
year, with the Food Conservation campaign, no one 
would care or dare’ to take these young people out 
of the beet fields. 

In this emergency Superintendent Brown 
opened a special school from July 15 to Septem- 
ber 15, and made it an opportunity school, giving 
these youth—mostly foreign born—just what they 
need to fit into work in November. That is, he 
bridges the spring and autumn school work in the 
two months. He also gives adult foreigners what 
they desire and need. 

The employers have done their part by paying 
to the city $400, which the city pays out in trans- 
porting the laborers from the beet field camps and 
neighborhoods to the school. 

While Superintendent Brown has worked out 
the scheme he gives much credit to Judge H. N. 
Brooks of Greeley, who first suggested it as a solu- 
tion of the compulsory attendance difficulties. 


HIGH TRIBUTE TO ART 
The public school art work of San Francisco, 
under Katherine Ball, has always received highest 


praise from art critics far and near, but of late 


the recogniti-n is most unusual. The following 
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press announcement is merely stiggestive of the 
appreciation of the work :— 

Nearly two thousand visitors were attracted 
to the Palace of Fine Arts yesterday by the open- 
ing of the children’s room, where exhibits were on 
display of color work done by grammar school 
pupils. 

“The initial exhibits represent the work of a 
class of forty-eight pupils, each of whom has given 
individual color treatment to the same general 
pattern. 

“J. Nilson Laurvik, superintendent of the Pal- 
ace of Fine Arts, pronounced this to be one of 
the most interesting exhibits of its kind he has 
seen in years. The children’s room, he said, is 
to be continued as a special feature of the Pal- 
ace, the plan being to have different schools rep- 
resented in successive weeks.” 

Plans for the administration of the California 
School of Fine Arts, formerly known as the Mark 
Hopkins Institute, for the coming year, as an- 
nounced by the directors, indicate not only that 
the institution is to maintain itself as one of the 
foremost sources of artistic instruction in the 
country, but that it is coming to be more and more 
the centre of the artistic life and activity of San 
Francisco. In the personnel of the faculty for 
the year 1917-18 the school is to be possessed of 
an array of instructive talent probably surpassing 
that of any previous year. 

Miss Katherine Ball, for many years in charge 
of the art department of the San Francisco public 
schools, will take over the branches of normal 
art and instruction. The results accomplished by 
Miss Ball and her special talent and long ex- 
perience make her addition to the faculty one of 
exceptional value. 


GREAT LIBRARY ACTIVITY 

J. F. Daniels, who had his first library prac- 
tice in a state normal school, Greeley, Colorado, 
is doing some heroic things in the Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, public library, where in seven years he 
has increased the number of volumes from 
20,000 to 70,000, and operates not only the city 
public library, but makes it a county library, a 
library for school service, and does elaborate ex- 
tension work for the specific benefit of orchardists, 
agriculturalists, and home makers. Mr. Daniels 
also conducts a summer library school, a winter 
library school, and an eleven-months long course. 

The financial support comes from several 
sources. 

The city levies a tax of 13.5 cents on the $100 
of assessed valuation, which yields less than 
$13,000. The county pays $5,000 from the gen- 
eral fund under a contract for county branches. 
Twenty-three school districts pay about $1,900 
under contracts for special school service. Library 
school students pay about $2,000 a year for in- 
struction and the remainder of the income is 
taken in as fines, loss and damage, etc. The total 
income ranges from $23,000 to $24,000 approxi- 
mately, of which a little over half comes from city 
taxes. 
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The Library School students come from Hawaii, 
Alabama, Vancouver, Toronto, Texas and all the 


western states. More than 250 students and 
teachers have been connected with the school. 


o-0-@-0-@ 
THOMAS IN MAINE 


Hon, Augustus O. Thomas, state superintendent 
of Nebraska, when the democratic land slide hit 
him last November, is now state superintendent 
of Maine. We have known no man to get the 
rural school spirit agoing with more intensity and 
sanity than he had it agoing in Nebraska, and we 
are sure that he will intensify the rural school de- 


votion in Maine, which is already near concert 
pitch. 


JAMES A. PAGE 


James A. Page, at ninety-one years of 
age, has said “goodbye” to earthly things. No 
other man has ever occupied the same place in the 
educational life of Boston as was held by Mr. 
Page, long principal of the famous Dwight School. 
He was regal in appearance, courtly in manner 
wise in counsel, attractive in speech. 
No man is left of the great schoolmaster leaders 
in Boston when “Master Page” was in his prime 
It is more than traditional to say, “There were 
giants in those days.” 
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TUTTLE TO KINGFISHER 


Kingfisher College, Kingfisher, Oklahoma, has 
great hopes of progress and prosperity under the 
leadership of Dr. Henry W. Tuttle of Grinnell 
College, lowa. No denominational college better 
deserves success, and no man would be more likely 
to bring it success. : 


Mark Kepple, county superintendent of Los 
Angeles County, is one of the best fighters we 
have ever known in the school world. He fights 
to win, and he fights because he loves the game. 
He never had a better cause and never made a 
better fight than in the Referendum directed 
against the legislative bill of 1913. 


We regret error in stating price of “Courtis 
Standard Practice Tests” in advertisement of 
World Book Company in Journal of July 19. The 
correct price is $3.60 for twenty pupils. 


The Brookline Survey, though the results are 
printed in mid-summer, appears to be creating 
more interest or sensation than any that has ever 
been made hereabouts. 


No plea for individual freedom will protect any 
college or university professor whose devout loy- 
alty to the United States is questioned. 


The best argument for evolution is that it is 
easier to believe it than to disbelieve it. 


Report of N. E. A. August 2 and 9, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE DAY OF THE DRAFT. 

Friday, July 20, will be long remembered in 
American history as the day of the great selective 
draft. On that day, from a huge glass jar, in the 
Senate Office Building at Washington, there were 
drawn little capsules containing numbers on slips 
of paper. These numbers determined the men, 
in all the registration districts of the country, who 
are to be sent to France, after proper training, as 
a part of the national army. It was a solemn 
event, watched the whole country over, with in- 
tense interest. There will now follow the work 
of the exemption boards, to ascertain, in each dis- 
trict who, of the men indicated by the numbers 
drawn, are entitled, for one reason or another, to 
exemption under the provisions of the Act. Then 
the men whose names remain will be summoned 
to the designated cantonments to begin their train- 
ing. It was the greatest lottery in history, but no 
other way was open to make a fair distribution of 
the war responsibilities. 

WRANGLING EVERYWHERE. 


Americans whose single wish is to see every 
needed preparation made for the effective prosecu- 
tion of the war may well be disturbed by the con- 
tinued wrangling in Congress and in the govern- 
mental departments. The enactment of the Food 
Control bill awaits the decisions of a conference, 
and later action by both branches. Senator Reed 
of Missouri, leader of the group of “wilful” sena- 
tors who stood out against the declaration of war, 
and who have since done everything in their power 
to obstruct war measures, has made a bitter attack 
upon Mr. Hoover, describing him as a “gambler,” 
and charging him with using Belgian relief funds 
to “rig” wheat and other markets in America with 
the effect of putting up prices to American con- 
sumers. The American public, by this time, knows 
Mr. Hoover, and it knows Senator Reed, and it 
would not take long to make up its mind between 
them; but the immediate result of the attack is to 
hold up greatly needed legislation. 


DELAY IN SHIPBUILDING. 


At another point, equally vital, effective action 
is handicapped by a quarrel. Major-General 
Goethals, manager of the shipping board’s fleet 
corporation, had no sooner announced the details 
of his plans for building 348 wood and seventy- 
seven steel vessels within the next eighteen 
months than he was “called down” by Chairman 
Denman of the shipping board with a demand for 


‘detailed information, and an assertion of the 


superior authority of the shipping board. The 
difference between the two men, so far as practi- 
cal efficiency is concerned, is that General Goethals 
is an expert, who rendered splendid service in the 
building of the Panama Canal and the administra- 
tion of the Canal Zone, while Mr. Denman is a 
Pacific coast lawyer, innocent of any practical 
knowledge of shipping or shipbuilding, who is 
credited with the intention of concentrating the 
exertions of the shipping board upon the collec- 
tion of American claims against Great Britain for 


the infringement of American rights—a movement 
which, to say the least, is not well timed. 
ONLY VICTORIOUS PEACE WANTED. 

The speech of Chancellor Michaelis to the 
Reichstag is a plain declaration that the only peace 
which Germany has in mind is a peace after vic- 
tory. What is wanted is “a new and _ splendid 
Germany.” The peace which the Germans will 
conclude, according to Michaelis, is that “of com- 
batants who have successfully accomplished their 
purpose and proved themselves invincible first.” 
The Chancellor defended the submarine policy as 
essential to German victory, and certain to secure 
it. He renewed the old claim that Germany had 
been “forced” into the war, made light of any aid 
which the United States could give to the Allies, 
and much in the style of his Imperial master, de- 
clared that he had taken office “trusting in God and 
the German might.” There was no suggestion in 
the speech of concession anywhere, either as to 
the authority of the Kaiser or the conditions of 
peace. It is well to have the policy of the new 
Chancellor so clearly defined. , 

CABINET CHANGES. 

Cabinet changes are the order of the day in 
Europe. The downfall of Chancellor Hollweg and 
his associates is the most startling, and its effect 
upon peace prospects and internal political ques- 
tions is still a subject of speculation. In Austria 
the ministry has dropped to pieces so often during 
the last three months that it is difficult to keep its 
present composition in mind. In Greece, the com- 
pulsory retirement of King Constantine was at- 
tended by a sweeping change in the Cabinet. Now, 
the British Cabinet has undergone several impor- 
tant changes, Sir Edward Carson relinquishing 
his post as first lord of the admiralty, and taking 
a place in the war cabinet without portfolio, suc- 
ceeding Bonar Law, who finds his responsibilities 
as Chancellor of the exchequer and leader of the 
House of Commons all that he can carry; Edwin 
Samuel Montague, a former cabinet minister, be- 
ing made Secretary for India; and Winston Spen- 
cer Churchill coming back into the Cabinet as Min- 
ister of Munitions. 

THE U-BOAT TOLL. 

The report of the British Admiralty for the 
week ending July 15 shows a total of eighteen 
British merchant vessels sunk by submarines. For 
the week ending July 8, the total was 17; and for 
the week ending July 1, it was 20. These are very 
different figures from those of the last two weeks 
of April and the first week in May, when the 
totals were 55, 51 and 46 respectively. The total 
losses in the three weeks ending July 15 were ex- 
actly the same as in the single week ending April 
22. These figures must be extremely disappoint- 
ing to Germany, which had relied upon bringing 
the Allies to their knees by two or three months 
of unrestricted submarine warfare, and, for the 
sake of achieving that result, ventured upon a pol- 
icy which was certain to bring the United States 
into the war. Five months after this ruthless 

Continued on page 110. 
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THE PLAYGROUND ATTENDANCE 
BY DR. H. S. CURTIS 


One of the chief ways of estimating the suc- 
cess of the playgrounds everywhere is the atten- 
dance of the children. This is right, because the 
attendance is voluntary and the children who 
stay away do not receive the benefit. If it is 
found that they are not coming to any play- 
ground, it must be suspected that it is not of- 
fering much that appeals to them. The director 
and his method of organizing the activities is one 
of the largest elements in securing the atten- 
dance, but there are also several other very im- 
portant considerations. A playground with 
ample equipment will usually have a larger at- 
tendance than one that is insufficiently equipped 
Shade during the hot weather is necessary. But 
one of the largest factors is the time during 
which the playground is kept open, as_ the 
greater numbers during the summer at least 
will always come between the hours of five and 
nine o’clock in the evening, if the playground is 
open during these hours. 

Very naturally the older children will come a 
longer ‘distance than the smaller children, but in 
a study in lower New York it was found that 
ninety per cent. of all the children came only one 
block, while in Chicago eighty-nine and a frac- 
tion per cent. came a half mile or less. A care- 
ful study always shows that the little children 
seldom come more than a quarter of a mile, and 
most of them usually a much shorter distance. 
However, different features have a different 
range and the swimming pool may draw the 
children as much as two miles. The distance 
which they come and the time which they stay 
offer a fair measure of the attractiveness of the 
playground. 

The uninitiated usually think that if the play- 
grounds are started by the city the chil- 
dren will come there and remain during the time 
when they are not in school. But, in actual fact, 
the children seldom remain more than an hour 
or an hour and a half, and the average stay is 
probably not much more than an hour. Chil- 
dren will always play on the streets as much or 
more than they do on the playground, and the 
playground that does not reform the street play 
is doing only half of its job. 

The playground is the most democratic place 
on earth, but it is not absolutely democratic. 
It is necessary to set certain standards of clean- 
liness and general appearance, and whatever 
standards are set will exclude the extremes. If 
the children are allowed to come filthy every 
morning, the children from the better families 
will not come. If the children are required to 
come neat and clean every morning, the ragamuf- 
fin will stay away. 

Under existing conditions every effort must 
be made to make the playground so attractive 
that the children will wish to come. Accounts 
of various athletic and festival events must be 
run in the paners and pictures of the various ac- 
tivities should be shown. The director should 
get in close touch with the schools and organize 
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teams'there, and tie the playground up to every 
institution for children that there is in the city. 
He will have to rack his brains constantly for 
ways of making it attractive. 
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A LIBERTY BOND AND THE CLASS 
OF 1917* 


BY M. W. MURRAY 4 
Vocational High School, Newton, Mass. 

There are at least three things which all good 
citizens should stand ready to do for their coun- 
try at a time like this: Give their money, so far 
as they are able, render any service within their 
power and offer their lives if need be. 

The senior class of this school has spent prac- 
tically all its funds for the care of a fatherless 
French child for a year and the purchase of a Lib- 
erty Bond. They have as a class shown them- 
selves ready to give up most of the usual grad- 
uation pleasures for the truly greater one of help- 
ing others, and, so far as they were financially 
able, their country. The amount represented by 
this bond is small, but the spirit back of the pur- 
chase means more to the future of the country 
than many much larger sums. The United States 
has money in abundance. The financing of this 
war for liberty is the least of our country’s dif- 
ficulties. More than money, the country needs 
men and women trained and willing to render 
all kinds of service willingly, unselfishly and with 
no thought of personal sacrifice or gain. 

It is not a case of doing what we as individuals 
would like to do. It is a case of rendering the 
service when and in the way in which we are 
requested to render it. It is not a case of knitting 
mufflers because we may like to knit scarfs or 
mufflers, but it is a case of knitting socks if socks 
are the things which are called for. It is not a 
case of working for this or that organization or 
group, or with a given individual; it is a case of 
rising above petty jealousies and prejudices and 
of serving our common country. The good player 
on the ball team is the fellow who works with the 
team. Good citizens at a time like this are the 
men and women who, while working with their 
own group, remember that their group or class 
does not count unless it works in harmony with 
similar bodies for the same end. This is not the 
time to criticize those people who are charged with 
the responsibility of getting an almost overwhelm- 
ing piece of work done. It is a time, if there 
ever was one, when everyone should take hold and 
help. We may not have voted for President Wil- 
son, but he is the President of the United States 
and he is just as truly our President as if we 
helped to elect him. It is the duty of everyone of 
us not only to stand loyally by the President, but 
every other national, state and local official who 
is trving to get things done, usually under handi- 
caps of which the public knows little. This is not 
a case of helping England or even France and 
Belgium. It is a case of the United States again 
fighting and winning another war for liberty and 
justice. 


* A letter to the graduating class, 1917, by the 
principal, 
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The country is faced with a tremendous task in 
raising and drilling an army. It is faced with an 
even greater task of equipping and maintaining 
this army. Those who can render special service 
along technical and mechanical lines are in de- 
mand as never before. The country will soon 
come to realize what these schools stand for and 
what they can do. 

We hear of such items as raising ten thousand 
men for the aviation corps and building ten thous- 
and aeroplanes, but we are only just beginning to 


realize that we shall need from ninety to two” 


hundred thousand mechanicians and technical ex- 
perts to maintain this fleet. For every motor truck 
which the government operates and for every man 
trained to operate it, the government will have to 
have three or more mechanical experts to main- 
tain it. The country needs an army of inspectors 
for mechanical lines if it is to produce the neces- 
sary equipment and machines needed for the front. 
The government in Washington fully realizes the 
great need for this service, and the President has 
just written a letter calling upon all vocational 
schools to keep in operation during the summer, 
and stand ready to co-operate with the govern- 
ment in furnishing and training men who will 
produce and maintain machines for the army at 
the front. 

All of these things will go for nothing if we do 
not raise and conserve our food supply, and if we 
can all be thoroughly aware of these needs, the 
country will have little to fear. The Newton 
schools are doing their part. The country is 
short of farm hands, who have been attracted to 
the city by the large wages. The three Newton 
high schools have nearly one hundred boys on 
farms at the present time. There was grave doubt 
as to whether or not high school boys would work 
at this kind of labor, but I have yet to hear a single 
complaint from the farmers who have been em- 
ploying these boys, and we now have call for boys 
whom we cannot furnish. At least thirty-five 
boys will be needed for a-considerable part of the 
time between now and October 1. 

Most of the boys of this class, 82%, have al- 
ready found places; two have worked the greater 
portion of the year; all of them are doing produc- 
tive work of some kind. One is an inspector of 
munitions and one is helping to build ships. 

The girls and teachers in the Household Arts 
Department have been giving their services and 
plan to conduct classes between now and the time 
school opens in the fall for women and girls who 
wish to learn the science and art of cookery and 
the preservation of food. This department is 
operating thirteen different classes in canning and 
economical cookery for the women of the city. The 
rooms have been open for Special Aid and Red 
Cross work, more than twelve hundred garments 
being cut in the school; the girls have made four 
dozen pajamas, sixty-two comfort bags, two dozen 
tray cloths for the Red Cross Society, sixty mat- 
tresses and ninety sheets for the boys’ agricultural 
camps, and have set a good example in economy 
by designing and making their own graduation 
gowns at an average cost of $3.30. 
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We can hopefully look forward to this class’s 
shouldering the responsibility which will be put 
upon it in the future and believe that each one will 


= his best in whatever place he is called upon to 
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MEETING WAR EMERGENCY *. 


To meet the emergency created by national con- 
scription and the calling to the colors of many thous- 
ands of bookkeepers, clerks and other clerical em- 
ployees, as well as to provide at once a large num- 
ber.of such employees fitted to do clerical work in 
the government service, it was recently announced 
a war emergency course in bookkeeping and office 
practice has been arranged to be given at the Muni- 
cipal Building and at the City College, under the aus- 


pices of the College of the City of New York and the 
Mayor’s Council of Defence. 


It is announced that Felix M. Warburg, of Kuhn, 
Loeb and Company, has accepted the honorary chair- 
manship of the sub-committee in charge of the course 
and that those who will be enrolled will include men 
of non-draft age, as well as women who wish to ren- 


der service in place of those called to offer their lives 
in defence of the nation. 


For the first time in the educational history of the 
city, the educational functions of the city will be 
thrown open, not only to residents of New York, but 
to all American citizens, and it is expected that many 
hundreds of men and women will come from distant 
parts of the country to take advantage of the course 
which will be given complete in nine lectures. The 
total time to be consumed in the whole course will 
be but nine hours, and it is stated that the essential 
knowledge required to fill the places made vacant 
through the war, can be imparted in this incredibly 
short time. 

There have also been invited to the course, repre- 
sentatives of other municipalities, who will represent 
their communities and after observing the work 
done, will be expected to return to their cities and 
there continue the work by courses in other cities. 

Miss Harriet B. Lowenstein, one of the five womem 
certified public accountants in New York state and 
a doctor of law, and Dr. Joseph J. Klein, certified pub- 
lic accountant, will conduct the course. The lec- 
tures wiil be of but one hour duration and will be 
held on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, the en- 
tire course covering a period of three weeks. The 
lectures will be held in the great hall of the College 
of the City of New York in the morning and in the 
Municipal Building. in the late afternoon or early 
evening. 


Miss Lowenstein and Dr. Klein, as the result of ex- 
tensive experimentation, have evolved a system of in- 
struction whereby men and women of average intelli- 
gence may be trained within the brief period men- 
tioned, to take the places of those who enter upon 
military service. 

In planning the course, the fact that the service re- 
quired is of an emergency nature has been given full 
weight and essentials only will be dwelt upon, the 
lectures being confined to those features of book- 
keeping and office practice which are absolutely pre- 
requisites for the proper conduct of the modern 
office. 

Applications to enroll for the course, instruction 
in which is absolutely free, should be made imme- 
diately to Professor Frederick B. Robinson, director 
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~of the summer session, College of the City of New 
York, 139th Street and Convent Avenue, New York 
“city. The dates for the course will be announced 
shortly. 
WISCONSIN’S DEPARTURE 


Wisconsin school boards now have the power to ex- 
‘change Wisconsin teachers for a year with teachers of 
other states. They probably have always had it, but the 
laws of 1917 confer it upon them in specific terms. 

If there is anybody who should travel, who needs to 
know all sorts of people and all sorts of places, who 
cannot afford to be provincial, it is the teacher. Upon 
her outlook and point of view depend the outlook and 
point of view of twenty to forty young people. Upon 
her sympathy and understanding of the great prob- 
lems outside her little community depend the sym- 
pathy and understanding of twenty to forty young 
minds. ’ 

Wisconsin legislators have tried to make it easy for 
her to widen her outlook. She can leave for a year with- 
out risking the loss of her position at home; she can even 
enlist the aid of her school board in securing a temporary 
position elesewhere. She can study new conditions and 
new people while supporting herself by means of the work 
for which she has prepared herself. She does not have 
to be rich enough to afford a year’s vacation in order 
to improve herself as a teacher; she can do it at the same 
time that she is teaching. While she is doing it, she need 
not worry about her position the next year, for she 
knows her place will be waiting back home. 

Colorado has had such a law for two years. School 
boards of most states probably have the power to make 
exchanges without any specific law. However that may 
be teachers have not demanded the privilege. Without 
their demand the law in the statute books will do no good. 
The value of the law to the states will depend entirely 
upon the extent to which the teachers avail themselves 
of its privileges. 


J. W. M. Turner. 


CHILDREN’S PLAY—A PATRIOTIC CALL 


“Public provision for recreation is not a luxury to be 
cut off but a necessity to be conserved.” Miss Julia 
C. Lathrop, chief of the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor, in discussing the 
report on “Facilities for Children’s Play in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” which has just been issued by the 
Bureau, said :-— 

“An English authority has lately pointed out the 
demoralization to boys and girls caused by the break- 
ing-down of clubs and the withdrawal to the army of 
recreation leaders, and he has traced much of the in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency in England to the chaos 
in recreation activities which has prevailed since the 
war. 

“This is a good time to remind ourselves that the 
continuance and development of all types of innocent 
and healthful recreation in every community offer a 
call to patriotic service for many who cannot go to the 
front. The strain and anxiety which are certain to 
grow in this country for an indefinite period ahead of 
us need to be counterbalanced by greater community 
effort to provide opportunity for wholesome play.” 

The report on children’s play in Washington de- 
scribes the various sections of the city and the extent 
of the playgrounds and athletic fields provided by the 
District Government, by the public schools, and in con- 
nection with the federal parks. It includes an analysis 
of distances and population in relation to play facili- 
ties and makes recommendations for the further de- 
velopment of recreation in Washington. 


July 26, 1917 
SALUTE TO THE FLAG 


Editor Journal of Education :— 

Dear Sir: Referring to a little statement in a re- 
cent number of the Journal about the “Salute to the 
Flag” and the inquiry made by W. E., will state that 
on page No. 68 of the publication called “The 
American Flag,” issued by the Educational Department 
of the State of New York in Albayy, there is this 
statement: “The American Flag Association was or- 
ganized in New York City in 1897. This Association 
has already circulated widely its suggested salute to 
the flag for schools. This salute is not prescribed by 
the Education Department but is printed below for 
the information of school officers and teachers and 
its use is recommended.” This publication was issued 
1910. The pledge is as follows :— 

“I pledge allegiance to my flag and to the 
Republic for which it stands, one nation in- 
divisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

The military salute is then given to the flag, which 
is brought forward to the platform, after which the 
class sings “America.” It is stated that this associa- 
tion was formed in 1897, but my wife, whom you re- 
member was a teacher for several years in the Boston 
schools, states that this same pledge of allegiance was 
used in the public schools in Boston several years be- 
fore this association was formed, therefore, in all prob- 
ability it was used and authorized in the Boston schools 
as early as 1892 or 1893. This fact, however, can easily 
be obtained from the Boston school department and 
perhaps they can give you the authority from which it 
was derived. I was told on very good authority that 
it was originated by the Youth’s Companion Company 
of Boston about the time of the world’s fair in Chicago. 

In regard to the inquirer’s question about the mean- 
ing and significance of “Indivisible”; will say, that any 
first-class dictionary, such as Webster’s unabridged, 
gives the meaning of the word as—“not capable of be- 
ing divided, separated or broken, not separable into 
parts.” 

Respectfully, 
George Howard Reed. 

Jersey City. 


Editor Journal of Education :— 

Dear Sir: Referring to the letter of W. E. in your 
issue of June 28 inquiring as to the origin of the 
“Salute to the Flag,” I write to say that the Watch- 
man-Examiner of June 21 quotes a letter from the 
editors of the Youth’s Companion to the librarian of 


the public library of Malden, Mass., which states that - 


James B. Upham of Malden wrote the “Salute to 
the Flag” in collaboration with the editors of the 
Youth’s Companion in connection with a campaign 
to place the American flag on every schoolhouse in 
the United States, as a part of the ceremony to be 
observed by school children. “When the Columbus 
anniversary came in October, 1892, it was the Com- 
panion’s idea that the flag should be saluted simul- 
taneously by all the school children in the United 
States. That idea was carried out and the ‘Salute 
to the Flaz’ was used.” 
Yours very truly, 
V. R. Judd. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. . 


“Well, how did things come out in your school con- 
test?” 

“Trifle mixed. A girl won the hammer throwing con- 
test and a boy took first prize for fruit cake.”—Exchange. 
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BOOK 


FOUNDERS OF OUR COUNTRY. For Fourth Grade. 
By Fanny E. Coe, Boston Normal School. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

MAKERS OF THE NATION. For Fifth Grade. By 
Fanny E. Coe. Cloth. Price, 56 cents. 

New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book 

Company. 

These books are skilfully graded for fourth and fifth 
school year pupils respectively. Few things in educa- 
tion are as difficult as to find a book that a fourth 
grade or fifth grade boy will read with a relish, but 
Miss Coe has made a book for each grade that the 
boys of the grade will enjoy as much as a girl ever 
liked “Little Women.” The trouble with nearly every 
book intended for a boy of the fourth or fifth grade 
is that it is childish. No boy will ever like a book that 
only boys like. 

A book for a boy in these grades must be a book 
that a man likes. This is the great problem for the 
reading for a boy of the fourth and fifth grade. It 
must be a book that boys will like, but that not boys 
alone will like, that not men alone will like. Miss Coe 
has solved the problem in “Founders of Our Country” 
and “Makers of the Nation,” for she has books that 
both boys and men like with equal devotion and will 
be read with equal relish. We can vouch for the 
manly devotion, and thousands of boys will testify 
to boyish relish. There is not a chapter in either 
book that I do not want to read because in every one 
that I have read, and I have read several chapters in 
each book, I have had an added interest in the story, 
something vital that I had either never read, or hav- 
ing read had absolutely forgotten. This is as true in 
the case of Columbus and William Penn as of Robert 
E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson, as of cattle kings and 
coal barons. 


THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN NATURE—A PSYCHOL- 
OGY FOR BEGINNERS. By William Henry Pyle, 
professor of educational psychology, University of 
Missouri. Boston, New York, Chicago: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co 238 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is one of the best elementary textbooks pub- 
lished for beginners and for review purposes of those 
who need to get in touch with the facts and spirit of 
behavioristic psychology. More and more, education 
is discriminating sharply between nature and human 
nature, and with equal keenness between the theoris- 
tic and behavioristic study of human nature. 

It is too much to ask the traditional teacher of psy- 
chology, or rather, the teacher of traditional psychol- 
ogy, to use this as a basal text, but he must be either 
scholastically petrified or crystallized who will not ad- 
vise his students to read with care and an open mind 
a book like this. Teachers who are a bit rusty or 
scholastically dull in psychology should certainly read 
a book like this. . 

It is useless to argue with those already intensified 
in their devotion to static psychology, but all others 
should at least know and appreciate dynamic psy- 
chology, and we have seen no text at once more in- 
telligently thought out, more intelligibly stated, or 
more interestingly written than is this book by Pro- 
fessor Pyle. 


HOW TO CHOOSE THE RIGHT VOCATION. By 
Holmes W. Merton. New York City: Funk and 
Wagnails Company. 302 pp. Price, $1.50 net; by 
mail, $1.62. 

This is a book intended to aid young people in the 
choice of a vocation and parents and teachers in wisely 
advising regarding a vocation for a young person. 

Over 1400 occupations, trades and professions are 
listed with the probabilities and ordinary require- 
ments for success in each. 

The book is wide in its range of advice and direct in 
recommendations where directness is at all feasible. 


THOSE WEARING GLASSES 


—will fin 


a relief in.Murine applications. In the School Room Eyes are often 


rritated by Chalk Dust, and Eye Strain induced by faulty systems of 
Lighting. "ay ly Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore Normal 
Conditions. Serine does not smart—is soothing in its action. 
MURINE EVE REMEDY CO., Chicago, Sends Book ot Eye Free 
on request. Your Druggist supplies you with Murine. 


TABLE 


ENGLISH FOR_ BEGINNERS: CONVERSATION 
READERS AND LANGUAGE BOOK FOR FOR- 
EIGNERS AND OTHER BEGINNERS. Book One 


and Book Two. By Annie Fisher and Arthur Deerin’ 


Call. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 

Only by examining with-much care can anyone un- 
derstand how completely the school books of today 
differ from those of a few years ago. ’ 

In Book One, “English for Beginners” has ninety 
lessons, each of which js as practical as baseball rules. 
The plan is conversational between the teacher and 
some pupil, one pupil at a time, but made universal b 
repetition. The beginning is with questions whic 
lead to these answers :— 

“I walk to the window.” 

“IT open the window.” 

“I walk to the door.” 

“T shut the door.” 

“The door is open.” 

“The door is shut.” 

The later lessons have questions leading to these 
answers :— 

“These men break the ground for a cellar with the 
pick-axes.” 

“The mason mixes sand, lime, cement and water to 
make mortar.” 

“The painter dips the brush into the pail of paint 
to wet the brush with paint.” 

“The paperhanger measures the walls and the paper 
with a rule.” 

There is not a far-away abstract sentence in either 
book of conversations. 


THE NEW CIVICS. By Roscoe Lewis Ashley. New 
oo The Macmillan Company. Illustrated. Price, 
This comprehensive book for secondary schools deals 

with American citizens in their collective relations to 
one another. It is an introduction to the study of the 
new attitude towards civics which lays stress upon 
citizenship rather than upon government; and is di- 
vided into three parts. The first takes up the citizen 
and society; the second, the government and the citi- 
zen; and the third, the different forms of public ac- 
tivities. The book is enriched with charts, maps and 
many illustrations and with index and appendix with 
outlines and suggestions for teaching. The arrange- 
ment of its material makes the book possible for sup- 
plementary work in American history, for short Courses 
in American government or for a thorough course in 
civics. The details of the very complete Table of Con- 
tents serve as a guide in topical reference, and the 
chapter divisions make it easy to arrange classes which 
have but short time. Reference books are also given 
as aids to pupil and teacher. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Experiments in Educational Psychology.” By Daniel 
Starch. Price, $1.00.—“Old Settler Stories.” By M. E. 
Fletcher.—“A First Course in Higher Algebra.” By H. 
A. Merrill and C. E. Smith. Price, $1.40.—‘English Com- 
position.” By C. N. Greenough and F. W. C. Hersey. 
Price, $1.40. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Old English Scholarship in England from 1566-1800.” 
By E. N. Adams. Price, $2.00.—“The Case Is Altered.” 
By Ben Jonson. Edited by W. E. Selin. Price, $2.00. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 

“The New Barnes Problem Books.” By Abraham 
Smith. Price, 10c each. New York: A. S. Barnes Com- 
pany. 

“The Progressive Road to Reading: Story Steps.” By 
Kleiser, Ettinger and Shimer. Price, 32c.—“The Science 
of Human Nature.” By W.H. Pyle. Price, $1.25. New 
York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

“Hand Book of the New Thought.” By Horatio W. 
Dresser. Price, $1.25.—“The Adventure of Death.” By 
R. M. MacKenna. Price, $1.50. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’'s Sons. 

“How to Choose the Right Vocation.” By H. W. Mer- 
ton. Price, $1.50. New York: Funk and Wagnalls Com- 


pany. 

“Rational Sex Ethics.” By W. F. Robie, M.D. Price, 
$3.50.—“Selections, Moral and Religious. from the Works 
of John Ruskin.” By F. W. Osborn. Price, $1.00. Bos- 
ton: Richard G. Badger. 

“A New Pocket Dictionary of the English and Rus- 
sian Languages.” By J. H. Freese. Price, $2.00. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“Mental Adjustments.” By F. L. Wells. Price, $2.50. 
New Vark: D. Annleten & Co. 

“Grammar School Songs.” By C. H. Farnsworth. 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part | 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school Sao 


are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


- 
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Meetings to be Held 


AUGUST. 
7-9: Western District of County Su- 
ntendents. Blue Ridge, & 
. A. Sentell, Waynesville, president. 
Wisconsin State Superv'sing 
Teachers’ Association. Madison. 


SEPTEMBER. 

3-8: Interstate Fair and Live Stock 
Show. Spokane, Wash. 
88: East Central District Associa- 
tion of County Superintendents. San- 
ford, North Carolina. J. F. Webb, 
Oxford, president. 
10-15: State Fair Spelling Bee, Syra- 
ome, F. 
17-22: Encampment. North 
Yakima, Was 
2: State of Taetinnn County Su- 
Annual Convention. 

heney, Wash. September 24-25 at 
Pullman. 


OCTOBER. 


11-13: Lake Superior, Wis., Teachers’ 
Association. Miss Bertha J. Bauer, 
Superior, secretary. 


12-13: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. Ashley 
T. Conrad, Superior, president; Miss 
Agnes E. Bury, vice-president; Miss 
Bertha J. Bauer, secretary; R. A. 
Quick, treasurer. 

12-13: Illinois School Masters’ Club. 

18-20: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Western Division. Gales- 
burg. 

18-20: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Illinois Valley Division. 
Ottawa. 


19-20: Western Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. W. H. Saunders, La 
Crosse, secretary. 

Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association. Claire. 
Miss Mabel Ahlstrum, Eau Claire, 
Secretary. 

M-27: Washington Educational Asso- 
ciation. Spokane. O. C. Whitney, 
Bryant School, Tacoma, Wash., sec- 
retary. 

29-31: Colorado Education Association, 
Western Division, Grand Junction, 
Miss Agnes Young, Montrose, secre- 
tary. 

8l-November 2: Minnesota Educational 
Association. Minneapolis. S.- -S. 
Baker, Albert Lea, president; E. D. 
Pennell, East High School, Min- 
neapolis, secretary. 


31-November 2: Colorado Education 
Association, Southern Division, 
Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, Jr., Pueblo, 
secretary. 

%i-November 2: North Dakota Edu- 
eational Association. Bismarck. E. 
R. Edwards, Jamestown, president; 
W. E. Parsons, Bismarck, secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 


1-3: Colorado Education Association, 
Eastern Division. Denver. James H. 
Kelley, Gunnison, president; H. B. 
Smith, Denver, secretary general as- 
sociation. 

3.3: Iowa State Teachers’ Association. 
Sixty-third annual session, Des 
Moines. Eva M. Fleming, superin- 
trndent, Decorah, resident; Super- 
intendent O. E. mith, Indianola, 
secretary. 

2: Essex County, Mass., Teachers As- 
sociation. Tremont Temple, Boston. 
Superintendent William Eldredge, 
Rockport, president; John H. Boss- 
hart, Salem, secretary. 

8-10: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Topeka W . Johnson, Law- 
rence, president; F. L. Pinet, Topeka, 
secretary. 


12-16: Newcastle County Teachers In- 
stitute, A. I. Dupont High School. 
Kent and Sussex Counties, at Mil- 
ford. State Institute for Colored 
Teachers at Milford. 


Charles A. 


Wagner, State Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, Dover, Delaware, chairman 
committee on arrangements. 


15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Kansas City. President, 
Ira Richardson, Maryville; secretary- 
treasurer, E. M. Carter, Colvenbia. 
15-17: Joint meeting: New England 
Association of School Superintend- 
ents, Massachusetts Superintendents 
Association, American _ Institute of 
Instruction and Massachusetts 

Teachers Association. Boston. 

26-28: Virginia Educational  Confer- 
ence. ichmond. State Teachers’ 
Association, William cS Blakey, 
Richmond, secretary; State Co- 
operative Education Association, 
J. H. Montgomery, Richmond, secre- 
tary; Association of Division Super- 
intendents, Superintendent B. 
Fitzpatrick, Bristol, secretary; Asso- 
ciation of Trustees, M. C. McGhee, 
secretary. 

26-28: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Syracuse. Herbert 
Weet, Rochester, N. Y., president. 

26-28: Wyoming State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Buffalo, Wyo. 

26-28: Maryland State Teachers’ aa 
ciation. Baltimore City. Sydney 
Handy, president; Hugh W. Caldwell, 
Elkton, secretary. 

26-28: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Helena. Dr. H. H. Swain, 
Helena, secretary. 

29-December 1: North Carolina State 
Teachers’ Assembly. Charlotte 
A. TT. Allen, Salisbury, resident; 
N. W. . Walker,’ Chapel. Hill, vice- 
president; E. E. Sams, Raleigh, sec- 
retary. 

29-December 1: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association. Waco. Miss Annie Webb 
Blanton, Denton, president; R. T. 
Ellis, Forth Worth, secretary. 


DECEMBER. 


7-8: New England Association of 
Colleges an Secondary Schools. 
Springfield, Mass. Professor Wal- 
ter Ballou Jacobs, Brown Univer- 
sity, secretary. 


26-30: Florida Educational Association, 
Daytona. Miss Agnes Ellen Harris, 
State College for Women, Tallahas- 
see, president; Hon. R. L. Turner, 
Inverness, secretary. 


27-29: Associated Academic Principals 
of New York State. Syracuse. Charles 


W. Lewis, Gouverneur, N. Y., presi- 


dent. 


FEBRUARY. 


21-23: Northeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Superintend- 
ent J. Norwood Peterson, president, 
Tahlequah. Place undecided. 

21-23: Southeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. McAlester. 
Superintendent J. P. Battenberg, 
Atoka, president; Superintendent 
M. A. Nash, Idabel, Secretary. 


22: Southwestern Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Association. Hobart. Super- 
intendent R. M. Caldwell, Man- 
gum, Oklahoma, president; John 
W. Bremer, Weatherford, secre- 
tary. 

Northwestern Oklahoma Educational 
Association. Alva. James W. 
Rackley, Pond Creek, president; 
Miss Minnie Shockley, Alva, secre- 
tary. 

22-23: East Central Oklahoma Edu- 
Association. Ada. Super- 
intendent John T. Hefley, Henry- 
etta, president; Miss Nora R. Hill, 
Sulphur, secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


VERMONT. 
BURLINGTON. President Guy 
Potter Benton of the University of 
Vermont announced in a circular 
letter to students that the opening 


of the college year will be postponed 
from Sept. 26 until Oct. 10 to ac- 
commodate those students now en- 
gaged in food conservation work, 
The letter also announces that in- 
tercollegiate athletic activities will 
e abandoned for the duration of 
the war. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


CAMBRIDGE. Because of the 
large number of students who have 
enlisted from Harvard, and because 
of other distractions of war, the 
rule of the faculty which requires 
every freshman to submit a plan of 
their remaining three years of work, 
during the Summer months, has 
been greatly interfered with. 

The noticeable feature in the lists 
sent in is the small number who 
have chosen to study the German 
language, as only ten have chosen 
this subject. This is a greatly de- 
creased number over the usual list. 
Most of the freshmen have elected 
English courses during the re- 
mainder of their courses at Harvard, 
although sixty-four have chosen 
chemistry courses and_ sixty-three 
economics. 

The statistics on other freshman 
courses chosen is: Romance lan- 
guages, 50; government, en- 
gineering sciences, 29; history, 25; 
mathematics, 19; classics, 14; biol- 
ogy, 7; fine arts, 6; geology, 6; 
physics, 5; music, 5; philosophy, 5; 
Semitic, 3. 

Harvard has abandoned its fall 
football schedule and as a result has 
brought criticism from a few smaller 
colleges which hope to eng up the 
athletic programs. 

BOSTON. The death yr James 
A. Beatley of the English High 
School at his summer home 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine, on July 
11, removes a man of exceptional 
ability as a leader of high school 
boys through an orchestra which 
has for a third of a century been a 
feature of Boston schools. Though 
the membership changed each year 
it was always playing on various 
public occasions. 

NATICK. Edgar L. Willard, 
superintendent, is very ardently en- 
gaged in patriotic service. Here 
the Junior Red Cross movement 
was started by Miss Cummings, su- 
pervisor of sewing. Other activities 
may be recorded as: Enlisted under 
the Volunteer Food Production 
movement, 36, Superintendent Wil- 
lard, director. Of these 31 sen- 
iors of the high school left school 
for work May Ist but graduated 
with their class. There are forty boys 
cultivating in all éight acres and 
50) others have good home gardens 
all under the supervision of Nathan- 
iel Phillips, Principal of the Eliot 
School. Mr. Phillips is employed at 
his regular salary rate by the Natick 
Trust Company, and paid by them 
as one of their many generous con- 
tributions to the national cause. 
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REGISTER NOW 


For regular and emergency open- 


ings in the fall. 
are now coming in. 
and draft will 


openings for teachers. 


Send for Blank at Once 


Winsaie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 


WORCESTER. Miss Anabel C. 
Roe, whose father, Alfred S. Roe, at 
the time of his death was supervisor 
of night schools in Worcester, has 
been appointed to the faculty of the 
Worcester State Normal School. 
Miss Roe will be the teacher of 
children’s literature, story-telling 
and methods of teaching literature 
to children. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. Michael D. Fox, 
ninth grade teacher in the Alfred E. 
Burr’ School, has accepted an ap- 
pointment as district superintendent 
of the Washington Street School. 


NEW HAVEN. Reports from 
the entering classes at Yale make it 
certain that there will be no material 
decrease in the number of students 
who will form the classes which 
come into the two undergraduate 
departments, the academic and the 
Sheffield Scientific School, in Sep- 
tember. It has been feared that the 
war would severely cut down the 
entering classes in both these de- 
partments, but it is now evident that 
the diminution in Yale student num- 
bers the coming year will be largely 
in the upper classes. 

In the. Sheffield Scientific School 
the number who registered for final 
examinations, intending to enter 
Yale this fall, was fully as large as 
that of a year ago, and the number 


who took preliminary examinations, 
intending to enter the university m 
1918. was much larger. This ts a 
sign which is regarded at the uni- 
versity as encouraging in the ex- 
treme. There were 377 members in 
the “Sheff” freshman class last year 
and it was reported at the office of 
the school today that this number 


September calls 


Enlistments 


make unusual 


107 


Nervous Disorders 


indicate a lack of phosphates upon which 
the body depends for health and activity 


ache, 


Acid 


G46 6-16 


would be, apparently, fully dupli- 
cated in the entering class this fall. 
In the academic department there 
may be some falling off in numbers. 
There were 453 in the freshman class 
last year, a record-breaking num- 
ber. At present about 350 registra- 
tion blanks have been received. 
From the academic department 
classes who will be in college the 
coming school year, about 150 mem- 
bers have already gone to war from 
the incoming senior class, and not 
quite 100 from the incoming junior 
class. From the incoming senior 
class in “Sheff” about 100 and from 
the incoming junior class about 125 
have entered military service. 
President Hadley of Yale estimated 
recently that the loss in revenue, 
because of war enlistments, would 
probably fall nearly a quarter of a 
million dollars below the amount 
which would otherwise be secured. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The sum- 
mer session of the New York Uni- 
versity department for training 
teachers of backward and defective 
children is having trouble in trying 
to keep normal children out of the 
Demonstration School for Defec- 
tives on Sullivan street. So attrac- 
tive are the courses in manual train- 
ing, physical training, and the social 
life of the school that parents in 
the neighborhood are so anxious to 
give. their offspring the benefit 
thereof they are willing to deelare 
their own children defective. A 
hundred children of normal brain 
have been weeded out since the 


The nervous system is nourished by the 
phosphatic salts, assimilated from the 
food. When overwork or mental strain 
causes a depletion of the phosphates, the 
nerve-strength is weakened, and head- 
brain - fag, 
usually follows. Whenever there is a 
nervous breakdown, an adequate supply 
of phosphates aids to restore tone and 


or general debility 


strength. The essential phosphates are 
available in Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
a successful remedy for nervous disorders. 
It is highly beneficial, as 


Horsford’s 


Phosphate 


renews the supply of phosphates 
necessary to healthy conditions 
Sold by Draggists Send for Free Booklet 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, Rh. |. 


opening of the Summer School a 
few days ago. Though the Binet- 
Simon test is used in the process 
it is auite as hard to convince 
mothers their children are normal, 
as it ordinarily is to convince them 
their children are dull. 

The school is used for the labora- 
tory work of the training school for 
teachers, and is limited to ninety 
children, ranging in age from six 
to fourteen or fifteen years. The 
children are graded according to 


mentality. 
ALBANY. New York’s latest 
educational activity in providing 


military instruction for 1,800 school 
boys during their summer vacation 
period furnishes a striking incident 
in the development of the State 
school system. 

Up to the time of the Civil War 
the subject of education in State 
schools received but little attention. 
Between 1795 and 1825, according 
to the records in State Comptroller 
Travis’ office, the State contributed 
less than $1,000,000, or about one- 
fifth of the total amount furnished 
during that period by the localities, 
two-thirds of the entire cost being 
borne by individual contributions. 
The State’s first expenditure for the 
support of common schools  oc- 
curred in 1795, when $50,000 was ap- 
propriated. 

Although the Common _ School 
Fund was established in 1805, no 
payments were made from this 
source until 1816. Upon the estab- 
lishing of the United States Deposit 
Fund in 1837, portions of this 
money were distributed among the 
counties... Another fund, called the 
“Literature Fund,” was created in 
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USING FREE TEXT BOOKS 
WITHOUT the Holden Book Covers 


Is Like Trying to Save Time by Set- | 
ting Back the Hands of the Clock! | 


SEE THAT EVERY BOOK GIVES YOUR TAXPAYERS THE 
TWO TO THREE YEARS EXTRA SERVICE THESE 
DURABLE ONE-PIECE COVERS PROVIDE 


FREE SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


1790, and the income from this, to- 
ether with an amount transferred 
rom the revenue of the United 
States Deposit Fund, is still appor- 
tioned to academies upon the basis 
of the number of students successful 
in Regents’ examinations. 

The expenditures made for the 
common schools\ have grown enor- 
mously in recent years, the propor- 
tion made by the State having de- 
creased from about one-third of the 
total in 1870 to one-quarter in 1915. 
The total expended in 1850 amounted 
to $1,700,000; in 1880, $10,000,000, and 
in 1915, about $90,000,000. Of this 
vast sum, however, only about 
$6,000,000, or less than one-twelfth, 
was | appropriated by the State. 
This amount is apportioned among 
about 12,000 school districts on the 
basis of the school term, attendance 
and population. 

ELMHURST. The high school 
and the entire community has had 


a terrible experience in the tragic 
death of Miss Edith N. Putney of 
the high school and three high 


school girls by drowning while in a 
irls’ tn at Leonardo, N. J. Miss 
Panes was a skilful swimmer but 
she undertook too much and all 
four were drowned. No more heroic 
act was ever undertaken. She 
could have saved herself at any time 
but she would not. 


BINGHAMTON. Superintendent 
D. J. Kelly is preparing a new sys- 
tem of school reports which will be 
placed in the home of every parent. 
Each of the departments of the 
schools will be taken up in turn and 
treated in such a manner that 
every taxpayer can assimilate it in 
a brief perusal. The reports will 
be printed by the Industrial Arts 
Department of the high school and 
given to the pupils for distribution 
among the homes. 

The first of these treats of the 
English branch of the Binghamton 
public schools, and in it Mr. Kelly 
says in part :— 

“Strange to say, parents are much 
concerned about how their children 
look and act, yet as a rule are indif- 
ferent as to how they think and 
talk. It is no wonder, then, that 
many children regard the proper 
use of our mother tongue as some- 
thing peculiar or unusual, and that 
slovenly English has become the 


rule of the times. The habitual use 
of slovenly expression leads inevit- 
ably to slovenly thinking. 

“For a generation or more, Eng- 


lish has been disregarded in the 
homes, while the schools have 
treated it in a most perfunctory 


manner, placing emphasis only on 
the technicalities involved, thus 
making it largely a course in men- 
tal gymnastics with but little if any 
consideration given its importance 
as a source of power. 

“In the Binghamton schools this 
has been approached as a leading 
educational problem. During the 
past five years we have endeavored 
to vitalize the subject,” and he pro- 
ceeds to tell how. 


NEW JERSEY. 


ENGLEWOOD. A new high 
school building, a splendid plant, is 
to be opened here in the Fall, and 
with its opening Superintendent EI- 
mer C, Sherman plans many pro- 
gressive steps. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


UNIONTOWN. The Uniontown 
Board of Education elected 
Charles M. McCune, former principal 
of the high school, as superintendent 
of schools, to succeed F. W. Wright, 
who resigned the position to accept 
that of Deputy Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of Massachusetts. 


SLIPPERY ROCK. Dr. J. Linwood 
Eisenberg, for the past four years 
superintendent of the public schools 
of Chester, succeeds to the principal- 
ship of the Slippery Rock State Nor- 
mal School. Professor I. N. Moore 
has been acting principal since the re- 
tirement of Dr. Albert E. Maltby 
last June. 


COATESVILLE. The six-three- 
three plan will be started here this 
fall. This will make a six year 
high school course. Grades 
eight and niné will be known as the 
Junior High School; grades _ ten, 
eleven and twelve the Senior High 
School. 

It will mean the introduction into 
grades seven, eight and nine of cer- 
tain forms of training and that will 


seven, 


lead to a vocation. Courses in 
woodworking, mechanical drawing, 
cooking, sewing, stenography and 
others will be included in the Jun- 
ior High School. Along with these 
courses a system of vocational in- 
formation and guidance will be 
started. 

_HARRISBURG. The Educa- 
tional Conference of school officials 
and teachers of Pennsylvania at 
—_ College took the following ac- 
ion:— 

Resolved, (1) That we strongly 
recommend that all possible efforts 
be made to prevent the efficiency of 
the State and Nation from being 
impaired by absence of students 
from school and college when such 
absence is not absolutely necessary 
to the best interests of the country. 

(2) That we recommend the 
continued enforcement of our pres- 
ent excellent Child Labor and At- 
tendance Laws in the interest of the 
children of our state; but that we 
recommend that the State Superin- 
tendent use his discretionary power 
to modify temporarily their en- 
forcement if at any time the public 
welfare sheuld demand such ac- 
tion. 

(3) That the annual school term 
in each district be made as long as 
financial conditions and local needs 
will permit, and that the date of’ 
opening, where terms are ten (1), 
nine (9), or eight (8) months in 
length be fixed during the first 
week of September, and in all 
other districts during the third week 
of September; and that the period 
of compulsory attendance be made 
as long as local conditions will 
permit. 

(4) That a central bureau, pref- 


erably controlled by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, be 
authorized to act as a “clearing 


house” for the location of available 
teachers, and that all superintendents 
of the State be urged to aid in this 
work. 

(5) That the Government be 
urged to consider the advisability of 
exempting from the draft such 
trained instructors in departments 
of our vocational schools as cannot 
be replaced by others not subject to 
such draft. 

(6) That we urgently endorse all 
wise efforts to conserve the food 
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supplies of our country and to pre- 
vent the continued use or abuse of 
such supplies in the manufacture of 
anything which decreases our effi- 
ciency as a nation. : 

(7) That local needs should in 
every case determine needed modi- 
fications of the course of study to 
meet war conditions. 


HAZLE. In commenting upon 
the number of boys and a who 
have left the  Hazle ownship 
schools, presumably on account of 
the present economic _ pressure, 
Superintendent Joseph B. Gabrio 
makes the following statement:— 

“The high cost of living com- 
pelled many boys and girls to leave 
school after the holidays. The per- 
centage of loss of students from the 
high school was the greatest in its 
history, though a goodly number 
will return if living conditions do 
not become more serious. 


“The present laws regulating 
juvenile labor need closer super- 
vision than ever before, in_ order 


that only the minimum number of 
children may suffer the handicaps 
that arise from the present unnat- 
ural economic conditions. A sus- 
pension of these laws, therefore, at 
this time, would have a tendency to 
operate far beyond the point of 
actual necessity, and especially so 
with respect to children under four- 
teen years of age.” 


VIRGINIA. 
WINCHESTER. The general 
education board is making surveys 
and recommendations for the ex- 
penditure of the $1,600,000 fund left 
by Judge John Hanley to this city 
for its schools. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 
BIRMINGHAM. The task of 
modernizing the school plant of 
Birmingham is under way. The 
plan contemplates the erec- 
tion of thirty-two new build- 


ings, including a number of addi- 
to existing buildings. When 
the program is completed Bir- 
mingham will have four modern 
high schools and some sixty gram-~- 
mar schools, with every community 
and section properly provided for. 

“Inaugurating the work of. pro- 
viding proper educational facilities 
for the school children of Birming- 
ham,” says Commissioner Hornady, 
commissioner of education, “those 
in charge took up the most press- 
ing problems first, and with these 
out of the way, as they will be in a 
very short time, attention will be 
given to others.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MISSOURI. 

ST. LOUIS. On account of the 
increased cost of living, the board 
of education has increased the sal- 
aries of all its employees. The 
total number of persons concerned 
is 2484 and the total increase 1S 
about $800,000. : 

The increase for teachers 1s as 
follows: Salaries of $1,000, an in- 
crease of ten per cent.; between 
$1,000 and $2,000, an_ increase of 
seven per cent.; and all over $2,000, 
an increase of five per cent. | 

In making his recommendations 


for the increase of the salaries of 
the teachers, Superintendent John 
W. Withers reported that the 
schedule would stifl be far below 
what it should be considering the 
decreased purchasing value of 
money since the last schedule was 
adopted in 1910. To keep pace with 
the increased cost of living, Dr. 
Withers said, the increase in the 
schedule would need to be 45.7 per 
cent., instead of nine per cent. 


The Board of Education has 
voted a salary increase of $312,- 
000 per annum for employes of 


the St. Louis public school system 
$218,113 being allotted to the wg 
ing department. The necessary 
funds are to be taken from the gen- 
eral school fund. The percentage 
of increase of salaries is 7 per cent 
for teachers in the grade schools, 5 
per cent in the high schools and 13 
per cent in the kindergartens, Jan- 
itors are to receive an advance of $5 
a month, and scrubwomen $7.50. 

_The reasons for the increase are 
given fully by Superintendent John 
W. Withers. in his report to the 
board, as follows:— 

“Present circumstances make a 
general increase in salaries one of 
the most important and pressing 
problems before the schools. The 
increase in teachers’ salaries in 
other cities, and the varying devel- 
opments in our own system, have 
all tended in recent years to upset 
the adiustment of salaries estab- 
lished in the last general revision in 
1910, but it is the unprecedented in- 
crease in the cost of living which 
has made present salaries wholly in- 
adequate as a just and worthy com- 


pensation. These unusual conditions’ 


are inevitably reducing the standard 
of living of all teachers, and are 
bringing actual want to quite a 
number who receive the smallest 
salaries and who have dependents to 
support. 

“According to the latest statistics 
from the United States Department 
of Labor the average annual whole- 
sale prices of a selected list of over 
250 commodities of general con- 
sumption increased from 1910 to 
December, 1916, by 45.7 per cent. Of 
these commodities the group classed 
as “foods” increased 45.5 per cent 
to December, 1916; the group 
classed as “cloths and clothing” in- 
creased 54.5 per cent, while the 
group classed as “fuel and lighting” 
increased 95.8 per cent, or nearly 
doubled. 

“This great added burden in liv- 
ing expense can hardly be expected 
to be permanent, but it will doubt- 
less continue for some time and 
general opinion does not warrant 
any hope of a return in the near 
future to prices prevailing before 
the present period. Teachers must 
expect to bear some of this extra 
drain on their resources as a part of 
their sacrifice to the cause of the 
nation. It need not be argued, how- 
ever, that they should not bear the 
burden entirely without help. With 
every assistance which the board’s 
finances will permit salaries cannot 
be increased at all in proportion to 
the climbing prices of the things for 
which salaries must be spent. Con- 
cretely, the data on wholesale prices 
means that: a salary of $1,500 in 1910 
was reduced in purchasing value to 
$1,029.51 in December, 1916. Con- 
versely, for a teacher to receive a 
salary in December, 1916, equal in 
purchasing value to a salary of $1,500 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL AR 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
Special Course for Supervisors 
of Music in Public Schools 
THOMAS TAPPER, Principal 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 
October 6th and 10th 


ENROLLMENT 
October Ist to 11th 


Prospectus of Supervisor's Course mailed 
on application 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WIL. 
LIMANTIC, CONNECTICUT.— 
Thoroughly trained teachers of 


cooking and sewing. HENRY 
BURR, Principal 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. 


Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


in 1910, he must have had a 45.7 per 
cent increase, thus making his act- 
ual nominal salary $2,185.50. The 
purchasing value of salaries with all 
the increase which the board can 
possibly make now must be lower 
- than they have been for the years 
immediately following 1910.” 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. The War De- 
partment wants all colleges in the 
United States to conduct courses 
in military training next year. 
Officials want colleges which had 
such courses last year to continue 
them and they would appreciate it if 
other colleges would establish courses. 
The officials realize that it probably 
will be impossible early in the fall to 
assign even retired officers to the 
various schools. Because of this, they 
are urging the faculty to secure the 
services of men who have military 
knowledge but who are not in the 
regular service or in the retired list. 


When war between the United 
States and Germany was declared 
Secretary Baker decided that rt 


would be impossible for the depart- 
ment to furnish arms and equipment 
to the colleges. He held, too, that 
the department could not furnish the 
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“make all possible 


-children will lack the 
‘given them in times of peace, and 
‘there will be need of many more 
‘kindergartens and Montessori schools 
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colleges with regular army officers. 
Those then on such detail were re- 
lieved at the end of the school year. 
It was the intention at the time to re- 
place the regular army officers by 
officers on the retired list, but because 
of the shortage of officers the ma- 
jority of the eligible retired officers 
soon were detailed to active duty in 
other positions. The department be- 
lieves that it will be possible to send 
only a few retired officers to educa- 
tional institutions when the colleges 
open in the fall, but they think that 
retired officers will be available 
by early winter. Consequently, the 
desire that the schools continue their 
courses from the first of the session. 
Invalided officers back from the 
front will be sent to the schools, as 
will Canadian and French officers 
back from France. 

Suggestions for a program of 
school activity for different types of 
educational institutions during the 
war have been issued by Dr. Claxton, 
Commissioner of Education. After 
pointing out that attendance laws 
should be enforced as usual, Dr. Clax- 
tton says :— 

“Parents should be encouraged to 
efforts to keep 
their children in school and should 
have public or private help when they 
cannot do so without it. Many young 
homecare 


than we now have. 

“The attendance in the high schools 
should be increased, and more boys 
and girls should be induced to re- 
main until their course is completed. 
A school year of four terms of twelve 
weeks each is recommended for the 
high schools, as for the elementary 
schools. In the high schools adopting 
this plan arrangements should be 
made for half-time attendance, ac- 
cording to the Fitchburg, Cincinnati 
and Spartanburg, S. C., plans for as 
large proportion of pupils as possible. 
All laboratories and manual-training 
shops in high schools should be run 
at their full capacity. In many of the 
shops work should be done which will 
have immediate value for the national 
defence. 

“In all high schools in which do- 
mestic science (sewing, cooking, sani- 
tation, etc.) is taught, large units of 
time should be given in the summer 
and fall to sewing for the Red Cross 
and for local charities. Classes for 
grown-up women should be formed 
in which practical instruction can be 
given largely by lecture and demon- 
stration in the conservation and 
economic use of of food. 

“For all boys and girls who cannot 
attend the day sessions of the high 
schools, continuation classes _should 
be formed, to meet at such times as 
may be arranged during working 
hours or. in the evening. All cities 
should maintain evening schools for 


adult men and women. In cities havy- 
ing considerable numbers of immi- 
grants, evening schools should be 
maintained for them with classes in 
English, in civics, and such other 
subjects as will be helpful to these 
foreigners in understanding our in- 
dustrial, social, civic and political life. 

“In few states is the supply of 
broadly educated and_ well-trained 
teachers equal to the demand. The 
normal schools should double their 
energies and use all their funds in the 
most economic way for the work of 
preparing teachers. Appropriations 
for the support of normal schools 
should be largely increased, as should 
also the attendance of men and 


women preparing for service as 
teachers. 

“The number of students in col- 
leges, universities and technical 


schools should increase rather than 
diminish. Many of the older and up- 
per class men will volunteer for 
some branch of the military service, 
but all young men below the age of 
liability to selective draft and those 
not recommended for special services 
should be urged to remain and take’ 
full advantage of the opportunities of- 
fered by the colleges, universities and 
technical schools, to the end that they 
may be able to render the most effec- 
tive service in the later years of the 
war and the times of need that will 
follow. Practically all women stu- 
dents should remain, and all boys and 
girls graduating from high schools 
should be urged to enter college, tech- 
nical school or normal school. 

“All students should be made to 
understand that it is their duty to 
give to their country and to the 
world the best and fullest possible 
measure of service, and that both will 
need more than they will get of that 
high type of service which only men 
and women of the best education and 
training can give. Patriotism and 
the desire to serve humanity may re- 
quire of these young men and women 
the exercise of that very high type 
of self-restraint that will keep them 
to their tasks of preparation until the 
time comes when they can render ser- 
vice which cannot be rendered by 
others. 

“In agricultural colleges special in- 
tensive courses should be given to 
prepare teachers, directors and super- 
visors of agriculture and practical 
farm superintendents. It should be 
remembered that the scientific knowl- 
edge and the supervising and direct- 
ing skill of these men and their abil- 
ity to increase the productive capacity 
of thousands of men of less knowl- 
edge and skill are far more valuable 
than the work they can do as farm 
hands. The total number of agri- 
cultural students in all colleges is only 
a fraction more than one-tenth of 
one per cent. of the total number of 
persons engaged in agriculture, or 
about thirteerr in 10,000--not enough 
to affect materially the agricultural 
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production of the country by their 
enough to affect it im- 
4 _by their directive power 
college courses have been 
“No college, university o i 
school that can avoid it yor 
mit its faculty or student body to b 
Scattered or its energies to be Pom 
sipated. All should redouble , their 
energies and concentrate them on 
those things that will be of most ser- 
— during the progress of the war 
will prepare their students 
Or the most effective service of the 


country and of the w 
t vorl 
War is over.” 
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The Week in Review 


Continued from page 101. 


policy was embarked upon finds 

weekly submarine toll 
ished. Yet the destruction of mer- 
cantile shipping is large enough to 
make new shipbuilding on a 


scale imperative. 
GERMAN MERCHANTMEN 
CAPTURED. 


That the hazards to commerce are 
not wholly on one side is indicated 
by the fate which overtook a fleet of 
fourteen German merchant ships 
this week a few miles off the Dutch 
coast. British destroyers sighted 
them on their way from Rotterdam. 
and fired warning signals which 
were disregarded. The destroyers 
then pursued and attacked them, 
and, of the fourteen ships, not one 
was able to proceed. Eight were 
captured or sunk; three were 
stranded, two of them in flames: and 
three succeeded in putting back to 
Rotterdam. All of the ships were 
loaded with supplies for Germany, 
the loss of which will be keenly felt. 
Trade with Scandinavia has ~ been 
one of the principal sources of sup- 
plies for Germany. It will now 
have to encounter not only such 
risks as that of attack en route, but 
the curtailment of indirect ship- 
ments from America, through the 
operation of the export embargo 
which aims especially to prevent the 
shipment of supplies to Germany 
through neutral countries. ‘ 


“A BLOW IN THE BACK.” 


_ While the Russian troops, fighting 
in Galicia, have done splendid ser- 
vice in their recent offensive, cap- 
turing nearly 40,000 prisoners and 
large quantities of guns and war ma- 
terial since the Ist of July, it is dis- 
tressing to find that the forces of 
anarchy and misrule are still so 
strong at Petrograd as to threaten 
the overthrow of the provisional 
government. Three of four of the 
members of the Cabinet have  re- 
signed, an act which Minister of 
War Kerensky, hurrying back from 
the front where he had _ personally 
led the attack on the Teuton lines, 
justly describes as “a blow in the 
back.” There has been fighting on 
the streets in Petrograd, and the 
soldiers who led the revolt have de- 
-clared for the overthrow of the 
provisional government, the confis- 
cation of the newspapers, and the 
seizure of all factories, land and 
other sources of production. The 
carrying out of any such programme 
spells anarchy in large letters. The 
final outcome of this upheaval will 
be awaited with grave anxiety. 
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URGENT NEED 


The Journal of Education is pub- 
lishing the following statement at 
the request of President John A. 
Mclihenny of the United States 
Civil Service Commission:— 

“The United States Government 
needs, and needs badly, great num- 
bers of stenographers and _ type- 
writers, both men and women, for 
service in the departments § at 
Washington, D. C., and the situation 
in Federal offices outside of Wash- 
ington is scarcely less urgent. The 
supply of qualified persons on the 
Commission’s lists for this class of 
work is not equal to the demand, 
and the Commission urges, as a 
patriotic duty, that citizens with 
this special knowledge apply for ex- 
amination for the Government ser- 
vice. At present all who pass the 
examination for the Departmental 
Service are certified for appoint- 
ment. Examination papers are 
rated without delay. 

“Examinations for’ the Depart- 
mental Service in Washington, D. 
C., for both men and women are 
held every Tuesday in 400 of the 
principal cities. Examinations for 
the Field Service (positions outside 
of Washington, D. C.), are held 
frequently. 

“The usual entrance salary ranges 
from $900 to $1,200 a year. Ad- 
vancement of capable employees is 
reasonably rapid. 

“Applicants must have 
their eighteenth birthday 
date of the examination. : 

“Full information and application 
blanks will be mailed to persons in- 
terested upon application to the 
United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C.; or to_the 
Secretary of the United States Civil 
Service Board of Examiners at_any 
of the following named cities: Post 


reached 
on the 


Office, Boston, Mass., Philadelphia, 


Pa., Atlanta, Ga., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Chicago, IIl., St. Paul, Minn., Seat- 
tle, Wash., San _ Francisco, Cal.; 
Customhouse, New York, N. Y., 
New Orleans, La, Honolulu, 
Hawaii; Old Customhouse, St. 
Louis, Mo.; or to the Chairman of 
the Porto Rican Civil Service Com- 
mission, San Juan, P. R.” : 

The Commission has no appropri- 
ation from which it may pay for ad- 
vertising. 


Prepare for Larger Life 


“The best thing school gardening 
does for children,” writes Dora 
Williams in Gardens and Their 
Meaning, “is to help prepare them 
for their larger life in the world; 
and gardening will have accom- 
plished this if only they have mas- 
tered one single lesson: How to 
attack a simple problem in scien- 
tific fashion and work it out co-op- 
eratively.” 


Pupils Save $45,000 

The School Bank of Public 
School 14, New York, had deposits 
of $42,000 on June 28, with 1,281 de- 
positors, an increase of 101 since 
February 1. The school bank mana- 
ger states that, “in the six years of 
its existence we have saved for our 
pupils, over and above all with- 
drawals, more than $45,000. This is 
all the more remarkable when you 
consider that our school is in one 
of the poorest neighborhoods in 
New York.” 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


$ of patrons who know our A 
3 gency on! by corres 
SATISFACTION hurried call between trains . is fa. by 
ear for teachers, because their wants ~ 


or they are told w 
are unable to help them. At this tine OF 
di 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager. 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York. 


OUR BUOKLET 


“TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” 


with new chapters, svggesti } i 
! Ss, stggestive letters, etc. Used as text 
Schools of Education and Normal Schools Free to any address. 


5 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Western Office : SpokANE, WASHINGTON. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avene 


Recommendés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT. mw 
. ar. 


MERI CAN cin TEACHERS’ AGENCY to Colleges 


superior Professors, Princi 
Governesses, for every departmen tection 
to parents. Call on or address of instruction; 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 
none for registration. If you need a 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Unio quare, New York. 


Assistants, T 
recommends good ‘Schools 


recommends teachert and has fil - 
dreds of high grade 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employe 


PECIALISTS 


witb good general education wanted tor 
aepa. 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and 


syivania and other States. Grade teachers with 
b 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $10 4 on a ae 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & COL 


information address TH 
Lemeyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and 


4. SCOTT & CO. rietors 
442 Tremont Bou ding. ‘Beston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 


T= SCHERMERHORN TEACHER 8’ AGENCY. 
superior people. We recomm. - A superior agency for 
to school officials. 4 ommend only reliable candidates, Services. Pn 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 353 Fifth A 
Telephone Vanderbilt venue, New York, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with : 
in Obtaining Positions. Send or iP ee Teachers, Assists Teachers 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


WINSHIP We have unequaled facilities for placing 


teachers in every part of the country. 
TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ° ° Boston, secel 
AGENCY 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 


ate the 
| 
year it is nct easy to find the right teachers WW 

the unexpected vacancies which 
: €s just the teacher needed. wh 

not intended to change but has kept registered with reference to an especially Fy ee 
good opportunity. Good agency work weans satisfaction of both teachers and PATRONS : eo: 
8 
| we 

2 
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| 
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A BASAL READING COURSE 
for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


GRADES 1-2 


AIM : give the pupil the independent power to 
read. 

MEANS: a series of “‘method" readers combining 
a simple but effective method with interesting 
content. 

TEXT-BOOKS: THE NEW SLOAN READERS 
(Primer, First Reader, Second Reader). 


GRADES 3-6 

AIM: to acquaint the pupil with his literary inherit- 
ance, according to the growth of his needs and 
interests, and through reading to develop tastes 
and ideals. 

MEANS: well chosen, well graded, well edited 
selections from the classics—the reading that is 
old, but ever new. 

TEXT-BOOKS: BAKER anp THORNDIKE'’S 
EVERYDAY CLASSICS (Third, Fourth, Fifth, 
and Sixth Readers). 


GRADES 7-8 


AIM: to introduce the pupil to the longer master- 
pieces of literature, and to develop his taste for 
books that are worth while. 

MEANS: the reading and study of such books, or 
long selections from them. 

TEXT-BOOKS: AMERICAN LITERARY 
READER (591 pages). 

MACMILLAN POCKET CLASSICS (160 


volumes), 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Atlanta New York Chicago 
Boston San Francisco Dallas 


WANTED 


Agents to Solicit Subscriptions 
to the Journal of Education 


Work Can Be Done in Spare Time 
Good Commission Paid 


A Chance for You to Pick Up 


Write Us 


New England Publishing Co. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Some Extra Money | 


than mere key tapping. 


features of the typewriter. 


374 Broadway 


UP-TO-DATE 


Typewriter Instruction 


means more than learning the keyboard. It means more 
It means instruction in every- 
thing that the typist should know in the practical opera- 
tion of the writing machine. Above all, it means 
thorough instruction in the latest time and labor saving 


This is the reason that complete, up-to-date type- 
writer instruction can only be given on one machine—the 


Remington 


The self starting feature of the Remington Typewriter is the 
latest typewriter development—the first typewriter improvement which 
renders possible a perfect system of touch typewriting. 

Send to us for our illustrated folder which tells you why and how. 


Remington ‘Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York 
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